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GYPSY TYPEWRITERS 


By CLEE WOODS 


KILL THEM THE HARD way 


By WYATT BLASSINGAME 


By MORTON L. BENNETT 


THE KITTY AND HOW IT GREW 


MORE TRADE TRICKS 


By JAMES MOYNAHAN 


IF YOU LIKE TO READ IT-- 
WRITE IT | 


By ANNE MARY WELLS 


EARTH'S FRAGILE CHILDREN 


TWO SCORE MARKETS FOR VERSE 


THE FORUM AN IDEA A DAY 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER | 
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NEW YORK CRITIC FINDS A WESTERN HOME Sir: 

AND REDUCES COSTS What 

Wher 

To my many friends | announce my removal September first to . 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. | am accepting an invitation to join the faculty 1 was 1 
of one of the most progressive colleges in the country, The Agricultural Young 
and Mechanical College of the State of Oklahoma. This college has piece b 
given me a department within which | shall carry on my work with you. Canada 
To my correspondence training and criticism | shall now be able to add all, or 
short-term resident courses and conference days when we can sit down The . 
and talk things over. This personal help will be supplemented by my had - 
own selling agency here among the publishers in New York. | intend rege 
to make Stillwater the headquarters for writers who can appreciate $15 for 
sound instruction and who have something to say. Tota 
Another announcement—and important! Rents, taxes, are lower silver b 

in Oklahoma and this means a lower et for me and lower fees for I wr 
you. My foundation courses, which | have been conducting for several 0 tack 
years by correspondence and in classes at New York University, and rae 
which have prepared hundreds of successful authors, will now be avail- pose 
able at half the former fees. These courses | shall conduct for A. & M. niet 
College with the assistance of a personally trained staff. Manuscript Our 
criticism and terms of professional collaboration | shall continue to is in 
conduct privately at fees 25% less than formerly. Fees for manuscript sagebru 
criticism will be the same: $3 for an Agncy Report, $5 for a Full Col- open s§ 
laborative Criticism, for stories not over 5,000 words. Fees for novel and M 
manuscripts on application. why 
Write to me here in New York up to September first. Business asleep 
here as usual until | leave. Pamphlets explaining fees and my methods soon fi 
of helping writers into print are now ready and will be sent free on covey | 
application. Another pamphlet describing the new plans for courses Chev i 
and conferences at Stillwater will be ready shortly after my arrival there. Ther 
° . os : the cz 
Writers | have helped or trained are breaking into print all along nie 

the line. If you wish to be next, select that manuscript you believe in snsieies 
and send it along with the fee indicated above. That is our start. tall ar 
The best time to act is now. can f; 
Forestt 

I de 

can in 

THOMAS H. UZZELL attract 

Author of stories and articles in Saturday Evening Post, Collier's Weekly, : freight 
Woman's Home Companion, Saturday Review of Literature, North American say 1 

Review, etc. Author of "Narrative Technique,’ "Writing As A Career,'' » 80, aft 

"Short Story Hits,"’ ail published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. Special / meets 

lecturer at Columbia, Missouri University, New York University, etc. 

Author of play produced by summer staff of New York Theatre Guild. : I will 

| very e 
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Hold On Tightly, Kay, You're Almost In 


Sir: 

What have I to show for 22 years of writing? 

When I was 14 I got a silver badge from the 
St. Nicholas magazine for a story entitled, “A 
Drive out to the Farm with Aunt Minnie.” When 
I was 15, and a student at St. Hilda’s College for 
Young Ladies, I was presented with a $10 gold 
piece by R. B. Bennett, now the ex-premier of 
Canada, who probably doesn’t remember me at 
all, or the event. It was for a ten page essay on 
“The Beauties of Banff.” Several years later I 
had a $1 letter published in Movie Mirror under 
one of my assumed names, sometimes I think I 
have too many of them. Last July, Cue paid 
$15 for something called “New York on $1.85.” 

Total in cash for 22 years equals $26.00 plus a 
silver badge that is now lost. 

I write, if you can call it that, because I get 
a kick out of it. It’s fun. Now I sit here at my 
desk, my very own, with drawers that lock so 
that the kids can’t get into them, with my type- 
writer before me, and I get an enormous enjoy- 
ment out of setting two fingers to work. 

Our home is on a mountain ranch. The cabin 
is in a clump of oak trees, and surrounded by 
sagebrush, and my windows look out on wide 
open spaces. There is a little breeze blowing, 
and Mickie our hound is scratching his fleas on 
the doorstep. I can hear the thump of his tail 
as he works. The cats, Rhett and Scarlett, are 
asleep on an old gunny sack that Tommy will 
soon fill with manzanita roots for the stove. A 
covey of quail are chattering in the sumac. The 
Chev is parked under an oak. 

There goes a lizard without a tail, thanks to 
the cats. The mountains in the distance are 
wreathed in a blue haze. The wild oats on the 
meadow belonging to the ranch next to us, are 
tall and dry. A chicken hawk just flew over. I 
can faintly hear the pump belonging to the 
Forestry station, bringing water up to their cistern. 

I do have a certain amount of imagination. I 
can imagine myself for instance, a dangerously 
attractive wench sailing the stormy seas, on a 
freighter, the only female aboard. But my critic 
says I should write about the things I know, and 
so, after all these years, I am working on a boy 
meets girl story right on our own mountain path. 

- I have lived too, in my own peculiar way 
I will admit, but it’s a life I have lived. Not a 
very exciting or dramatic life, but I have been 
breathing all the time. I was born, in Winnepeg, 
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Just Published! 





Larger, more com- 
lete, and better 
indexed than 


ever before. 


The 
Writer’s Market 


. has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 

er’s market directory i is the 1940 Writer’s Market. 

This has en checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the eighth a ge of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In yng hee we have put out many new 
features suggested ive - readers, and improved the 
last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? You need this book. 
Study over its contents: 

@ Editorial Requirements of every ma ine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed and stated in detail. 


e@ Editorial one of every trade journal 
buying articles, -- > or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in de: 


@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub-~ 

lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for us 

by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 

radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Every ey market for magazine fiction ap- 
The 1940 Writer’s Market. You can profit 


in 
ten this book 


ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
© Send me postpaid one a id of “The 1940 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3 


( Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 


DIGEST and send me tpaid one copy of “The 
1940 Writer’s Market.”’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 
BES hcnang i cidchasewsesdadhaawewec ten wipwieak 
CE. SAW cuprepresedeSescesacecnnyeleuatiasbies 
DN sw ceureaassansiirenaee ae ee ee 


My subscription is [J new [ renewal [J extension 








The Writer’s aes, 3 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 20. No. 9. Entered as secon 





Published by the riter’s Diges 
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class matter, April 21, 1921, St the Port Often Cine °o., U.S. 











Writer’s DIGEST 


Sells 3 Stories to 
Leading Magazines 


“N. I. A, training has more than re- 
paid me for the time and cash I put 
into it. I have had two stories ac- 
cepted by Wide World Magazine, a 
‘slick,’ published in London, and more 
recently crashed MacLean’s, about the 
toughest publication in Canada, With 
that for a start, just let them try_to 
stop me now!’’—Davis George Hunt- 
ley, Matador, Sask., 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with no 
more latent ability than you have, are adding regu- 
larly to their income by writing. In fact, the so- 
called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories and 
articles published in America. This material is easy 
to write. It is in constant demand by publications 
everywhere. And no one need be a genius to get 
material accepted. 


Stop guessing — know where 
you stand 


Why not get a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? e Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of appli- 
cants fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying. Those 
who succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing 
course for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 

The N. I. A. is an organization of seasoned newspaper men 
who teach you what it takes to sell stories and articles. 
Training is by the New York Copy Desk Method which has 
schooled so many newspaper men for successful writing. Its 
chief principle is that you learn to write by writing! 

Thus you start with the very same kind of exciting assign- 
ments metropolitan reporters get. You ‘“‘cover” them at 
home, on your own time. Your work is criticized con- 
structively from the practical viewpoint of a city editor. 
The object is to develop your own style, not to make you 
conform to the style of model authors. You are encouraged 
to retain your own fresh, individual appeal while acquiring 
the “‘professional touch’ editors look for. 

Thousands of successful writers have learned their profitable 
art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. It is 
a unique, thoroughly established channel to paying jour- 
nalism that is open to any investigation you want to give it. 
But first send for the free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. Then mail it today .. . 
now, before you forget. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 


Aptitude Test, and further information about writing for 
ee. as promised in Writer’s Digest, August. 


All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you. 
Mates 7M650 


during a snow storm, and called Marie de Neige 
by Mother who was romantic, and Kathleen by 
Father who was Irish. When I was 6 we moved 
to Calgary, Alberta, to live. We had the first 
gas furnace in town. I wore moccasins to school 
and regularly froze my nose. In the fall the hired 
man, (who was a younger son,) put the storm 
windows on, and in the spring he took them off. 
My brother, sister and I had every disease known 
to childhood, and one summer I had smallpox, 
in Banff. No one could imagine where I got it, 
so they blamed the Chinaman who brought the 
vegetables. I went to St. Hilda’s College for 
Young Ladies. 

Servants were hard to get, one year, and our 
Tillie turned out to be an ex-circus girl. She 
taught us how to walk on our hands. Mother gave 
a soiree for my maiden aunt and her betrothed, 
and Tillie served the refreshments in a red silk 
ballet costume. She left. Aunt Fanny’s engage. 
ment was broken. The war came and I knitted 
socks and washcloths. 

At 17 we came to San Francisco and I entered 
art school, Sometimes I wrote. I bobbed my hair, 
wore an orange smock and sandals, and said I had 
been born in Allahabad, India. I got lots of dates, 
Mother went home, but I stayed on for my art. 
I met a young newspaperman while on our annual 
hike in the mountains. Because I knew the mean- 
ing of the word enigmatic, and the others hadn't, 
he fell in love with me, or so he said. We were 
married, but still I wrote. Jac arrived, to tie me 
down, and just when I was beginning to sleep 
nights, her brother came. We built a small cabin 
at the beach. We sold the cabin. We lived in 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, Riverside, Palm Springs 
and Pasadena. I was writing all the time. We 
bought this ranch. 

there is my life, plain and very simple, 
nothing to write about. No “Kay Sanson and her 
Times,” no present indicatives, no confessions. 
In my quiet way, kept the U. S. Post office going 
all these years, and my husband has promised to 
carve on my tombstone, “she wrote.” 

Kay Sanson, 
Star Route, 
Orange, Calif. 


Will expert Dicest readers Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner and Clee Woods (both of whom are repre- 
sented in August and/or September) favor plot 
blind reader Sanson by suggesting a plot idea 
right out of her letter. 





Publish All Market Notes! 
Sir: 

Although you have successfully edited the 
world’s largest writer’s magazine for many yeals, 
I see by the Forum that the readers are offering 
advice on how you should do it. Because of the 
market notes in Writer’s Dicest I sold three 
Boston trade’ journal articles last month. They 
almost all pay the same cent a word rate as the 
pulps and extra for pix. Trade journal editors 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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What Do You Really Want 
a pat on the back-or sales? 


NLESS you are sincerely anxious to write and sell you are foolish to 

spend money for criticism and agency service. If you want flattery, 
there are, unfortunately, places where you can buy it. If you want 
academic platitudes about “dual syntheses’—'blended conflict'’—‘inner 
and outer structure’—"‘illusion of verisimilitude’—then go to any book 
store and buy yourself a textbook which may have been written in 
1890 or 1940. 





I know what I want. I want clients I can help to sell steadily. I invari- 
ably find such writers among those who realize that the problems of 
every writer are personal, and that the so-called “rules” for salable fiction 
or non-fiction vary from magazine to magazine and even change at 
intervals for a particular magazine. If you have some talent and are 
realistic in your attitude toward writing I can help you. By telling intelli- 
gent writers the truth about their weaknesses and how to rewrite their 
stories to meet the requirements of specific, buying markets I sell better 
than one out of three of all scripts I send to editors. 











My clients are now selling to leading markets in all fields—books, smooth- 
paper, intermediary, pulp. Whatever type of writing you do (other than 
verse or drama) I can give you personal constructive help with the imme- 
diate needs of the markets in mind. 





Last month I sold several score stories and articles. A representative 
example: a lawyer who had only placed technical articles with law 
journals wanted to sell to national markets. I showed him how to revise 
the first article he sent me—it sold to Scribner’s-Commentator. Current 
History has just asked for a revision of his second! If that is the kind of 
service you want, send me a script. 











FEES:—The work of professional writers is handled on the usual agency basis of 10% 
commission on sales. Non-professional writers who submit scripts should send fees. 
For detailed criticism and revision suggestions: $3.00 for manuscripts up to 2000 
words; $5.00 for 2000 to 5000 words; 75c per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. An 
agency report—briefer criticism and revision suggestions with no editing—is 50c per 
thousand words to 20,000 words; 25c per thousand for novels. Minimum fee, $1.00 per 
manuscript. Collaboration is $60.00 for a three-month period. 


A 3c stamp will bring you my latest market Flash and a free copy of SHORT STORY 
FUNDAMENTALS ¢o help you to sales. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score 
of literary, smooth-paper and all-fiction magazines. 


10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ANNE HAMILTON #2" 
for Writers 
INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE EFFICIENCY 


A new method of train- Send for How to Revise 
ing for professional mar- Your Own Poems 
kets. Hailed by writers (1.25); How to Revise 
engaged in changing Your Own ig fe 
their fields, as well as ay Pal sold 
beginners seeking to [Ph ~eiltornia). 

f d writi hale, Contributor to The New 
orm sound writing ha Yorker, The Nation, Sat. 
its. Scientific, stimulat- Soviet Lit., C. 5. Monl- 
. pee or rien and O. Henry 
ing! Criticism of short Collections, Writer, Writ- 
stories, novels, poetry.  er's Digest, etc. 


672 So. Lafayette Park Place, Studio 48, Los Angeles 


seus $350 Sales—$25.00 Fees mum, 
$60 Sales-$4 Fee ° $200 Sales-$12 Fees 


Results like the above are why my help is in- 
creasingly in demand. I can still enroll a few 
more promising clients from month to month, 
but the time I can devote to coaching grows more 
and more limited. If you have planned to work 
with me, start now, for I may be working at full 
quota if you delay, which means withdrawal of all 
offers, or a raise in price. . . Consideration read- 
ing of short stories, $1.00 each, for sale or ‘“‘what 
can we do?”’ A stamp brings my folder. 


Trine "aeicle the 2) Richard Tooker 


are atiti coming int) P. O. Box 148, Dept. W 
if you aang ae ALP 
1] Phoenix, Ariz. 



















it, take the advice of 
others and do! 
















ET into Advertising! Splendid ' opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
uates. Write today for free booklet ‘“‘Oppors 

ities in Advertising,” and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 305-C Chicago, Ill. 


Can YOUR Story 
Be Filmed? 


Can’t YOU give Studio Editors the story material they 
are seeking? If your work is original, it may be just 
what the Producers want, to fill their current schedules. 
The War has created a market for human interest stories 
of all types—stories suited for All-American release, re- 
gardless of foreign distribution. 

My clients are new writers as well as established authors, 
and I offer both sales service and criticism. Only through 
an accredited agent can you reach this lucrative market. 
Write TODAY for free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Suite 215 Established 1919 Dept. 70 


TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


sng words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
corr duplicate outside pages. Mailed fiat. Corrections in 
ling, punctuation, grammar, if roquaated, Thirty cents 
oer ag thousand words; verse, 4c line. Book engths, 
25c per one Gone words, THE K ND OF WORK THAT 
EDITORS COMMEND. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 




















Writer’s Digest is your best 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


introduction when writing advertisers. 





are cordial, encouraging and even appreciative 
of well written articles. They are easy to work 
for. I especially appreciate the WrITER’s Dicest 
publishing information on Hide Leathers and 
Shoes, which bought one of my articles and which 
I might never have heard of but for you. 

My first story was sold three years ago to 
MacFadden for $165.00. Since then I’ve sold to 
newspaper, pulps, trade journals and confessions, 
I’m probably the world’s worst example of a 
hack writer because I write anything that I can 
find a market for. I find my markets in WrirteEr’s 
Dicest. I have to make a living and would ap. 
preciate it if the W. C. T. U. members and 
social reformers would let the market notes in 
Writer’s Dicest alone, for I’m certain there are 
a great many other small time writers like I am, 
who can’t sell to Saturday Evening Post yet, and 
do not ever intend to sell to religious publications 
for a fourth cent a word! And I hope this takes 
care of this. 

BetH BUCHANAN, 
2529 Oak Street, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





Down With Huron 


Sir: 
Ed., old boy, I’m puzzled! I’m disgusted! I’m 
mad! [’m—I’m. . . . Well, when I git thisaway 


I jest hasta shoot it out. 

Bang! Because it is of lesser importance, let 
us first take up “What Ever Happened To Lake 
Huron?” by Z. Theodore Cartwell. Maybe you 
don’t know it, ed., but that thing appeared in 
the June issue. WOW! 

What the flaming hell is that What Ever 


Happened. .. .? etc. all about. I don’t get it, ed. 
Sm1ITH-HAWTHORNE 
(en route) 





Good Old Huron 
Sir: 

I am an enthusiastic reader of your Writer's 
DicesT magazine which I buy every month. I am 
a beginning but aspiring writer of short stories and 
your various Market Letters, and wide field of 
articles help me immensely. 

IT derived a great deal of pleasure from the 
story, “What Ever Happened To Lake Huron,” 
by Z. Theodore Cartwell, which is in the copy 
of June, 1940. I thought the story very clever 
and interesting and appreciated it from a personal 
viewpoint. 

Vircinia HAMPTON, 
Alexandra Apts. No. 35B, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





4,000 WPA Writers 
Sir: 

The following brief information regarding the 
status of the WPA Writers’ Program is submitted 
in reply to your request of July 3rd. 

At the present time approximately 4,000 persons 
are employed on the Writers’ Program. 
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To date 450 publications, including the major 
State Guide Books and other state and Federal 
publications have been completed. .The last of 
the State Guide Books is expected to be com- 
pleted by July 30, 1940. 

The Writers’ Program is now planning the pub- 
lication of a series of State Factbooks—highly 
condensed, ready-reference volumes of historical, 
cultural and economic information concerning each 
state. Work on these Factbooks will take the place 
of the State Guide Series as the major project 
activity. These volumes will contain as much 
factual material on the social, economic, political, 
and cultural history of each state as can be con- 
densed into books of practical size. Material will 
be made current up to the time of publication 
and full use will be made of statistical data com- 
piled by the Census Bureau and other Federal and 
state agencies. 

The Factbooks will be produced in the same 
manner as other publications of the W.P.A. Writ- 
ers’ Program, with all labor in the preparation 
of the manuscripts provided by writers from 
W.P.A. rolls and with non-labor costs borne by 
local sponsoring bodies. 

ALLAN SHERMAN, Chief 
Periodicals Section, Division of Information, 
Federal Works Agency, 
Work Projects Administration. 
1734 New York Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 





Sir: 

You printed a notice about my poetry page in 
Good Housekeeping . . . and I thank you very 
much, indeed, for your interest. 

However, I was rather disturbed to see that you 
printed the following statement: “Payment is on 
acceptance at good rates, which vary according to 
the author.” Since this is an error, which I fear 
may lend to misunderstanding on the part of 
contributors, I would very much appreciate your 
printing a correction. 

The page is open to all poets on an equal basis. 
Because I am buying one poem each day or ap- 
proximately twice as many as space permits, I 
offer a flat rate of ten dollars per poem, regardless 
of the author or length of the poem. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
TED MALONE. 





Terrill Read Advance Proofs 
Sir: 

Wyatt Blassingame’s article on the mystery- 
terror story, Kill Them The Hard Way, is the 
most nearly accurate thing of its type that I have 
read. I think that there is truth in everything he 
has to say about this highly specialized story type; 
but he has tended (as I am afraid I myself in- 


variably do) toward a too complete formulariza- 
tion. 


He has outlined several story types which are 
acceptable to Dime Mystery, but he has, I am 








CONTEST! 


We need more authors! .Editors and publishers 
are clamoring for material, Within the last three 
days we have received calls for non-fiction books, 
first-class mystery novels, smooth-paper shorts, pulp 
material in love story, Western and crime-detective 
fields in both novelette and short story lengths, con- 
fessionals in novelette and short lengths and for 
articles of inspirational nature. 


Our clients are unable to furnish us with sufficient 
material to meet these demands. We must have 
more authors to help us take care of them. 


We have decided upon a contest as the best 
method of securing the additional talent we need. 
Therefore, we shall select, from material submitted 
to us during the month of August, the FOUR writers 
who indicate the most commercial promise. 


Each of these four writers will receive—FOR A 
PERIOD OF ONE YEAR—our agency's assistance 
upon as MUCH material as he or she can submit to 
us during that time. This assistance will be given 
entirely without charge, but we shall deduct from all 
sales that result from it our usual commissions. 


No limitation will be placed upon the type of 
material that may be entered in the contest: arti- 
cles, shorts, short stories, novelettes and book- 
lengths upon any subject will be welcome. Nor 
will there be any limitation upon the number of 
manuscripts an author may enter. Each script will 
be judged strictly on its individual merits. 


All scripts entered in the contest will receive our 
regular marketing and criticism services. 


The contest will be open to all writers who have 
not sold more than $500 worth of material during 
the past year. Manuscripts will be reported upon 
in the order received, and the four winners will be 
notified as soon as possible after close of the 
contest. 


All contest manuscripts MUST be submitted un- 
der our usual agency conditions for marketing and 
criticism, terms of which are: $1 for each 3000 
words OR FRACTION THEREOF up to 40,000 
words and $15 for any single length above. Return 
postage should accompany all submissions. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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afraid, given the impression that these are the 


I SELL STORIES only types we want. Such is not the case. In Dime 
Mystery we are trying hard to break up the 
SALES COUNT formula pattern. We’ll use stories dealing with a 


GET OUT OF THE RUT. START TODAY. series of apparently unconnected crimes; but we’ll 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO BEGINNERS. also use stories in which the actual murders are 


To All I offer a complete, well-rounded sales service >a? ee 
from the pulps and confessions to the slicks. limited to one or two—and these victims may, 


To New | offer not only a sales service but also guidance, : 
Writers revision and replotting for which there is no for all we care, belong to the same club, have jobs 
extra charge. Reading fees are one dollar per in the same business organization, or be members 


thousand words up to five thousand. Fifty cents ‘ 
per thousand words on everything above five of the same family. 


thousand. . > 

é 
Special arrangements with the established author and Dime M ystery does, however, insist that the 
an opportunity to widen his markets. crimes be weird or at least bizarre; that the 
SNe ee CEE STEED SS SEEN. menace against the principal characters be strongly 


LuciLLe Branopt, Authors’ Agent emphasized; that the story itself develop swiftly 
363 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. and dramatically. And Dime Mystery is laying 
very little emphasis these days on horror and gore. 

Wyatt has done some exceptionally good stories 


B E FE U N NY M A & E M 0 Ni FY for Dime Mystery, and other magazines in the 


LEARN GAG WRITING field he discusses. I am glad to see you selected 


Tremendous demand. Famous GAG BUILDER COURSE him for this job of telling others about it. 

now costs less than ten cents a week. No drawing re- 

= STAMP brings free information on how you, too, ROGERS TERRILL, 
share in this fascinating money-making profession. Associate Publisher, 


DON ULSH STUDIOS Popular Publications, 
ye See, ae as haps, © 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 


ee Wyatt’s article is on page 30 this issue. 
"Z" TYPING 


All work returned within two-three days. 25c per thousand Sir: 
words, if over ten thousand words ; i 

We do Poetry, Plays, Shorts, and what have you. It was just six months ago that I bought the 
Carbon copy done with all” work, excellent Bond Paper WrITER’s Dicest. Every issue is like a helping 


ee ae ee hand, pat on the back, and pep talk all rolled 


_ . vane ZIRIN ee into one. No, I’m not a millionaire yet . . . but 
< ae ore & Ss I’ve been getting editorial letters instead of printed 
rejection slips, and yesterday I sold my first half- 

















POETS: hour radio script .. . SOLD it! So that’s why I 


Send Cgt men stamped | envelope for 1940 Contes ate say, bless your hearts, and . . . keep on with your 
arterly prizes, H t [oie] ontest, os : . 

— will receive also description ol HELP YOURSEL helpful hints to beginners. 

HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND Marjor H. Murcu, 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 1137 Morningside Avenue, 
(Published monthly since 1929: 25e a copys $2 a year) Schenectady, New York. 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 





Sir: 
PHOTOGRAPHS INCREASE SALES Some few months ago I wrote you regarding 
our needs for articles running from 800 to 1800 
Unusual photographs of American life to words on subjects of interest to merchants. Some 
illustrate your historical articles. readers of WriTER’s DiGEsT misunderstood the 
HISTORICAL MICROFILMS requirements of these articles, so 1 am asking 
Natalia Belting Urbana, Illinois your cooperation to republish this outline of our 
requirements. 




















HIGHLY RECOMMENDED AID 
in marketing, planning, plotting, 
a a a oe F writing and revision achieves 
© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! results. And RESULTS MEAN 
©@ $750.00 Advance for a book idea! SALES! 


®@ $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
2/2 ee ese: Lares aN 
© "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


S wesuictoonavrrsusst” BUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


@ These are ONLY A FEW of the results! Manuscript Placement for Authors 


Send Us Y Stories, N: Is, Books. 
Wile ter belaied Craster. 55 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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The articles should include material of an in- 
structive nature that would interest the average 
merchant. In other words, I want articles that 
the average merchant can read and say to him- 
self, after he has finished reading them, “I have 
learned something from this article—it’s not just 
a lot of stuff and nonsense.” 

For example, here are a few of the articles we 
have run in the past: 

1. Discussing the Wage-Hour Law 

2. Storekeepers’ Liability 

3. Safety Rules 

4, Practical Rules for Efficient Store Lighting 

In other words, there are no limitations or 
taboos on subjects, with a possible exception that 
no derogative statements should be used toward 
a given product or piece of equipment. 

Our payment is one cent per word and up 
on acceptance. 

STRATFORD ENRIGHT, 
Commercial Refrigeration with Ice, 
5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Sir: 

I couldn’t resist the urge to write and tell you 
about the help I have received from Edoardo 
Marolla’s recent article The Catholic Market. 

After reading Mr. Marolla’s article, I sent for 
copies of several of the magazines he mentioned. 
I read all the poetry in these magazines and then 
I sent out some of my poems. To date I have had 
acceptances from three markets of which I was 
previously unaware: St. Anthony Messenger; The 
Ave Maria; and The Little Missionary. 

Writer’s DicEst is tops! 

Jutia C. O’Connor, 
Melrose, Massachusetts. 





Gentlemen: 


Stephen Daye Press, publishers of the American 
Ski Annual, will pay $25.00 for a ski story (fic- 
tion) not to exceed 2500 words which it deems 
worthy of publication in the 1940-41 American 
Ski Annual. It must be submitted by September 
Ist, addressed to The Editors, American Ski 
Annual, c/o Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Mrs. Joun Hooper, 
American Ski Annual. 





BOOKLENGTHS! 


Novels and booklength manuscripts are excellent bets for 
serialization or contract sales to the circulating library 
publishers and syndicates. 


Let me see any booklength with a thread of romance or 
adventure wound through its plot. 


Free Editorial Reading 


Prompt Report 


STUART TYNAN 














A TRAGEDY... 


Occurs every time a beginning or semi-pro- 
fessional writer who hasn't reached the big- 
check selling stage sits down to write out a 
story with plans of getting 6c to 10c a word 
for it. The reason is not lack of ability as a 
rule, isn't meeting the stiff competition of al- 
ready-there authors. It is in hoping to get 
6c or 10c a word or more for your efforts 
right off the bat! 


A SURE WAY... 


For the beginner successfully to start himself 
in writing as professional as any writer bought 
by the best of publications is to "aim" his 
stories at the national newspaper syndicates, 
the second-class magazines. | specialize in 
selling material that is not quite good enough 
to land top-flight, in covering the host of 
SMALLER MARKETS badly in need of well- 
rounded yet not too good fiction stories. 


SELL SHORT-SHORTS... 


BEGINNERS: I have outstanding editorial 
demands for short-short stories. Sell your 
short-shorts to the national newspaper syn- 
dicate markets serving over 2500 news- 
papers. Secondary smooth-paper maga- 
zines as well are in need of smart short- 
shorts with single or double climax twists. 
Don't aim too high; start in the markets 
whose requirements don't strangle; make 
SMALL SALES—and the syndicate short- 
short field is the best place to earn through 
small checks while you learn to improve 
for better paying editors! Start at the 
bottom of the ladder for that "first strike" 
to give you confid get small checks 
first, then tackle slick-toned fiction, not 
before! 





| am interested in the beginner as much as the professional. 
Editors are everlastingly on the lookout for virginal new plot 
ideas, smart fresh script locales—new character wrinkles, spon- 
taneous climax twists. | am interested In developing new 
writers, in securing repeat client sales. If your scripts stick 
immediately my customary commission is 10% on sales over 
$20, slightly increased on sales under $20. If your scripts 
aren't marketable as they stand, clear cut strictly commercial- 
minded revision suggestions given in a detailed report where 
warranted; expert criticism and specific constructive advice 
offered on EXACTLY WHAT TO DO about those manuscripts. 
Resubmissions free. Marketing fees are low: 85c¢ each script 
under 1,500 words; from 1,500 to 5,000, $2.50. Let me help you 
sell in a SMALL WAY now. 


STUART TYNAN 
Literary Agent 
(Manhattan Studio) 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Bidg., Newark, N. J. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. Whether after your first sale 
or your thousandth, if dissatisfied with present results 
let New York Publishing Service do your marketing. 
© Honest appraisal of your ability and possibilities, as 
far as indicated by submitted material. You get the 
truth. You will value the frankness with which New 
York Publishing Service treats your individual problem 
and questions. 


© Detailed revision suggestions if your material is 
unsalable as received but merits revision; we mark up 
your manuscript if advisable; full guidance toward a 
definite market. If your script is basically unsalable, 
we tell you so and why, save you wasted effort on 
unsuitable material; detailed suggestions regarding 
your future work. 


© Advised resubmissions always free. Report on short 
stories within ten days; books within two weeks. Market 
information in your particular field sent regularly when 
you are able to use it. 


© Editorial rewriting on worthwhile material on per- 
centage: If it appears for some good reason in the 
case of potentially salable material that your own 
revision would probably be unsatisfactory, editorial 
rewriting, if desired, is sometimes available. This service 
whenever offered is optional and solely on percentage. 


®@ Book authors invited to submit outline or synopsis, 
whether book is finished or in preparation. If possi- 
bilities of your book appear to be exceptionally prom- 
ising, we may arrange to handle it under special terms. 
Our advice or guidance on your book is always avail- 


able. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, former editors Poetry World, Contemporary Verse, 
etc.; co-authors More Power to Poets, How To Profit From 
That Impulse, and other widely-used books on poetry at 
almost all libraries. Pratsed by Dr. Thomas Curtis Clark, 
“Dean of American Anthologists,"" as ‘perhaps the finest 
service poetry is recelving these days." $1.00 up to 40 lines; 
$2.00 up to 100 lines. Write for special rates on volumes. 


@ PLAY DEPARTMENT in charge of David A. Balch, author 
of Broadway plays produced by Lee Shubert, William A. 
Brady, etc.; former editor of the Dell magazines, associate 
editor of The American Magazine, editor of True Story. 
Rates on request. Send brief description of your play. 


@ No scenarios, courses, trade or technical articles. 


$1.00 UP TO 5000 WORDS 


@ RATES FOR STORIES, articles, novelettes, books: $1.00 
for each script up to words, and 50 cents for each 2000 
words or fraction of 2000 thereafter; books over 40,000 words, 
$10—the = service fee you pay. With submissions of eight 
or more scripts In a group, one additional script free. Ro 
charge for resubmissions. Fees waived If you have sold $500 
worth of fiction within the last year, or after we make four 
sales for you. Sales commission 10%. 

@ Submit your best soa, enclosing any facts that may 
prove helpful. If salable, your material will be placed 
ar in marketing service. If unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


NEW YORK 
PUBLISHING SERVICE 


545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Sir: 

We think your readers will be interested to know 
that the editorial. office of One Act Play Magazine 
has just been moved to 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
In the future all manuscripts are to be sent 
directly to The Editor at that address. 

S. EMERSON GOLDEN, 
Business Manager, 
One Act Play Magazine. 





Sir: 

At the present time, I am in the market for 
cartoon gags. I pay 25% of sale price. I also pay 
between $2.50 to $5.00 for outright purchase. 

Gags can be withdrawn by prior notice. Due 
to the amount of bookkeeping it would require, 
it is advisable a record be kept of the gags sent 
to me. 

Gags can be written or in the “rough.” 

R. H. SEeBAsTIAN, 
1345 Whalley Ave., 


New Haven, Conn. 





Left foot, right foot, left foot, right fo 


The foilowing verbatim anomaly is taken 
from “Facts in Review” issued by the Ger- 
man Library of Information, and designed 
to convince Americans to become pro-Ger- 
man. The gulf that separates the Nazi mind 
from the American mind is no better illus- 
trated than by this quotation from Dr. Karl 
Boemer, head of the Foreign Department of 
the German Government Press Bureau. Al- 
though designed as propaganda for Ger- 
many, it neatly bares everything about that 
country’s press which is so distasteful to 
Americans. We quote (the italics are ours) : 


INDIVIDUALITY AND CENSORSHIP 


Q. Does the German press follow 
uniform lines, suppressing the personal- 
ity of the reporter? 

A. Nonsense. The German journalist 
is not a commercial employee and is not 
obliged to hunt for spot news. He serves 
his nation. At daily government press 
conferences he receives all the news 
necessary for his work. 


In the same article, Dr. Boemer states: 


Q. What would you say is the essen- 
tial difference between the American 
and German press? 

A. The essential difference is a po- 
litical one. America is a wealthy coun- 
try and as such can afford the luxury 
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nvitation to Success 





NE month ago we published a series of advertisements, the 

first in the twenty-year history of Edmond Pauker, Inc. 
We did this believing that, by opening our doors to new writers, 
we would be undertaking an important service to American 
literature. For we are convinced that there is as much talent 
hidden in the obscurity and seeming monotony of everyday life 
as is exploited on stage and screen, in the bookstores and mag- 
azine stands, and on the air waves. But it has to be discovered 
and developed. 
So we invited the beginner and the new writer, as well as the 
professional, to come to us. We advertised -—— and what of 
the results? 
Of course it is too soon to form a final judgment but this much 
can be said: Replies came in a deluge. Evidently a great num- 
ber of writers feel the need for really expert advice. Some of 
these do not justify encouragement, but among them we found 
many who can be developed. We have discovered talent. Now 
we repeat our invitation. 
Answer this advertisement! It is a means of access to one of 
the leading literary agencies of the world. This fact is amply 
attested by the list of our successes. We represent some of the 
greatest writers of the day, men and women whose names are 
known all over the world, whose books and plays and pictures 
are the entertainment and instruttion of millions of people. 


You who believe you can write, who want more than anything 
else to be writers, can now—perhaps for the very first time— 
obtain a real opinion as to your talent and ability. If you really 
can write you will have an opportunity to develop your skill under 
the same wise guidance so many famous authors have learned to 
trust. And when you are ready for sales, you will be introduced 
to the world’s finest markets. 


So write to us. Somewhere—anywhere—a writer with a great future may be 
waiting for his discoverer. That writer may be you. Talent is no respecter 
of persons, no respecter of environment. enius may be hidden on a farm, 
in a factory, a kitchen, or an office. Once, we found a playwright operating 
a hot-dog stand. He had only a faint lingering hope that he might be a play- 
wright but we helped him to prove it. 

Even now, while this advertisement is being written, someone is hard at work 
writing—perhaps under a dim oil lamp in some cabin—thinking and writing, 
not knowing that in him burns another lamp, the light of genius. It may be 
only a faint flicker today, but if the flame is there it can be fanned; it can be 
made to burn more brightly until it shines with a clear white light that will 
be visible to the whole world. 

But that takes work. And do not be mistaken, you new writers who read 
this! Do not supp for a t that anything we can do will save you 
from work. Yours must be the determination, the urge to write, the per- 
sistence to go on writing. If you have that we can help you, but only if you 
have that. And it will be for you to prove that you are worthy of help. If 
you believe you are, and are ready to prove it, we invite you to write to us. 
Do not send a manuscript. We have prepared a booklet which you must 
first read and which will be sent to you without cost or obligation on your 
written request. 





Edmond Pauker, Inc., Dept. D-8 


Capitol Theatre Building 
1639 Broadway New York City 





A few 
of the many 
successes 
sold by us: 


Grand Hotel 


The Shop Around 
the Corner 


My Dear Children 
Kind Lady 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Liliom 
The Good Fairy 
I Married An Angel 
Dramatic School 
Roar China 
Tonight or Never 
Grounds for Divorce 
The Love Duel 
The Play’s the Thing 


The War of the 
Worlds 


Church Mouse 
Hotel Imperial 
The Harem 
White Horse Inn 
By Candlelight 
The Happiest Man 


The Pastry Baker’s 
Wife 
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Writer’s DicEest 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Writer’s Magazine August, 1940 


CONTENTS 


THE FORUM 

IF YOU LIKE TO READ IT—WRITE IT By Anne Mary Wells 
GYPSY TYPEWRITERS By Clee Woods 
MORE TRADE TRICKS By James H. S. Moynahan 
KILL THEM THE HARD WAY By Wyatt Blassingame 
EARTH’S FRAGILE CHILDREN By Henry Picola 
THE KITTY AND HOW IT GREW By Morton L. Bennet 38 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER By Harriet A. Bradfield 42 
WRITER'S MARKET DEPARTMENT 





Published monthly by the Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 25 cents the copy; 
$2.00 the year; $2.50 in Canada; $3.00 Foreign. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921 at the Post Office at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A,, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscribers sending change of address should allow two 
weeks for the change to be made, and supply us with both the old and new address. Est. 1919. Vol. 20. No. 7. 





mY de deus. * 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


gi you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


g On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 

Gelett Burgess, Col. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, Gen. Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon, Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard 
penser New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your work, 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
¢ your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


AA’ DORRANCE & COMPANY 
ae 


a (INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
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of an independent press which is not 
influenced by the government. This 
freedom which the American press en- 
joys ceases to be advantageous when- 
ever the press is detrimental to national 
interests. But that is for Americans to 
decide. 


The phrase “that is for Americans to de- 
cide” is the heart of the situation, in so far 
as Dr. Boemer was attempting to convince 
Americans that the German press, with its 
reporters getting “all the news necessary for 
his work” doled out by a Government offi- 
cial, was the easiest and most efficient way 
of letting the press serve the Government. 
That is quite true; but when the Govern- 
ment serves not the nation but only one 
small ruling group, then the press becomes, 
under Dr. Boemer’s doctrine, the servant of 
the ruling group, and not of the people. 
That, in its essence, is the whole Nazi phi- 
losophy. 

In America, the press gives every Gov- 
ernment release the scrutiny of tens of thou- 
sands of reporters, each one of whom is 
trying to outdo the other in reporting the 
news fastest, and uncovering any flakes of 
deceit which any Government in power em- 
ploys to perpetuate itself, or the interests of 
its fat cats. The best most recent example 
of this was the manner in which the press 
hopped on Roosevelt’s unmasterly piece of 
indirection when he spoke of planes “on 
order” in the same category as planes “on 
hand.” 


If it’s all right with Dr. Boemer, we feel 
that only Governments with dirty secrets 
are too poor to afford a free press. Amer- 
ica can afford a free press, not because she 
is “a wealthy country,” as Dr. Boemer states, 
but because her leaders have no ulterior in- 
ternational purposes. 


Elsewhere, in the same issue of “Facts in 
Review,” Dr. Boemer is coy as an antidote 
on those readers who feel that the Doctor’s 
remarks have widened a chasm, He states: 


However, we do not resent the fact 
that the American, who lives in a hap- 
pier world, does not consider the Ger- 
man press system his ideal. 


“ENTIRE CREDIT 
FOR THIS FIRST SALE” 





“Without your untiring 
efforts and sound advice, 
I'd still be stumbling around, 
trying to find a way of mak- 
ing that all important first 
sale. If a person wants to 
write—really wants to get 
into this fiction racket — 
and is not afraid of frank, 
streamlined criticism, SSW 
can give him what he lacks, 
if anything can... . To you 
goes the entire credit for this first sale. May 
| add that | think that anyone who has any 
ambition to write can certainly get a real 
bounce toward getting started for the top by 
the friendly, unbiased help of Supervised 
Story Writing," writes Orrie Edwin Hitt of 
Hartwood, New York, for whom we have made 
2 sales thus far. (Letter on file.) 


ONLY SALES COUNT 


The Only Test of Any Course is the 
Sales It Produces 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments are based 
on Jack Woodford's TRIAL AND ERROR, and were 
written by him to develop the ideas in the book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
They have helped many writers make sales. (Endorse- 
ments on file.) 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY RE- 
VISED SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR 
IS INCLUDED WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Jack Woodford, author of TRIAL AND ERROR, 
based his book on his experiences in publishing 2,000 
stories and 35 books. (See WHO'S WHO.) 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work, 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon re Me brings you details 
of both offers. 








aw 


O. E. HITT 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Au 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have 7) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York) 
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ALLAN R. BOSWORTH 


His first smoothpaper serial sold to 


The Saturday Evening Post! 


When Allan Bosworth came to me two years ago he was selling only short stories to Wild West 
Weekly. In a few months I increased his market sufficiently among such leading pulps as Argosy, 
Thrilling Ranch, Western Story, etc. to permit him to devote full time to writing. I prodded him 
to try for the slicks, criticized and analyzed his efforts and, in the February 1939 Writer’s Digest, 
annouriced I had placed his first smoothpaper story with Collier’s. Since then, he has been con- 
stantly pushed ahead with sales to This Week, Saturday Evening Post, Esquire and other smooth- 
paper markets. Last Fall I sold the editor of Wild West Weekly the idea of having Allan Bos- 
worth do a serial, and this first effort, “Steel to the Sunset,” was acclaimed by readers. With bigger 
plans in mind, I kept after this author for another serial, helped him with the sample installment, 
the polishing of a first draft, etc .. . And in June I announced to Mr. Bosworth that his first full- 
length serial, ““Wherever the Grass Grows,” had been sold to The Saturday Evening Post. A few 
days later I sent him a check equal to the average gainfully employed American’s salary for 5 years.* 
I have been developing new and partially arrived writers like Allan R. Bosworth into professionals for 
18 years. If you wish to graduate from pulps to slicks, to increase your sales in either field or even to 
make your first sale—I have the experience and contacts to help you, too. 


TO NEW WRITERS: 


I honestly appraise your work and recommend your New edition, Practical Literary Help 
salable “~ 4 to actively-buying editors. If a story is 
unsalable, I tell you why in full detail; if revision will and latest market letter, on request. 
make it salable, I explain how and for which specific 
market to rewrite. I analyze your abilities and_ sug- 
gest markets for which you should work. Until I sell 
$1,000 worth of your work, the above professional guid- 
ance costs $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up 


to 5000; on scripts 5000 to 11,000 my fee is 75c for 
each additional thousand. Special rates on novelettes 
and novels. 
é 
TO SELLING WRITERS: en 
If you sold $1000 worth of magazine fiction or articles 
within the last year, I will handle your account on my 


regular commission of 10% on American, 15% on Cana- 
dian, and 20% on foreign sales. If you have sold $500 
worth during the past year, I will handle your work Literary Agent 


at one-half reading fee. 


* National Bureau of Economic Research Statistics 56 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
Ee) 
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If You Like to Read It — 


a Ww 


WRITE IT 





VERY ambitious writer on the way 
kK up makes little lists of minor markets, 

with their addresses, goes out and buys 
one copy of each to study for style, and hope- 
fully sends off stuff just as good as what they 
print. When it comes back the rejection slips 
are twice as hard to take as those from the 
Saturday Evening Post. After all, getting 
into the Post is supposed to be tough, but 
the Furniture Salesman’s Monitor (fictitious 
title, I hope) ought to be a cinch. Finding 
out that it’s not a cinch is a long and bitter 
process. 

Likewise because it sells at the cheapest 
rate, pulp fiction is supposed to be the easiest 
to write. It’s not. The knack of doing it 
has to be patiently and laboriously cultivated, 
and a lot of first rate writers couldn’t do it 
to save their lives. A lot of third and second 
and potential first rate writers are wearing 
themselves out trying to learn the trick, when 
they could just as easily be writing—and sell- 
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BY ANNE MARY WELLS 


ing—things they would enjoy and take pride 
in doing. Suppose William Saroyan, as a 
particularly glaring example, had set out to 
learn how to write for Spicy Stories instead 
of following his natural bent to the point of 
starvation. He might possibly be making a 
living at it by now, but the chances are he’d 
be clerking in a hotel or shoe store some- 
where and collecting rejection slips on the 
side. Instead, his extremely original and in- 
dividual manner has not only established him 
with all the prestige he could ask for in the 
better magazines but is making him a very 
handsome living indeed. 

The best markets, the most satisfying, and 
in the long run the easiest to make are the 
magazines you really like to read. The pre- 
liminary steps in writing for them are auto- 
matically eliminated. You naturally choose 
the subjects that appeal to their editors, and 
slant your treatment according to their 
tastes; you know their style so thoroughly 
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"No fooling! Mr. Nanovic, it IS!" 

that your imitation of it is unconscious (and 
all the better for being so) ; you are familiar 
with what the magazine has carried over a 
period of time and can avoid duplication. 
And you get ten times the kick out of seeing 
your work in a magazine you like than you 
do out of appearing in one your friends 
never see. 


Y handicap is that I’m highbrow. I 

used to teach English in a university. 
Anyone who has ever tried commercial writ- 
ing will realize what a tremendous stumbling 
block that is. My advantage is that I don’t 
have to earn my living at writing immedi- 
ately. I’m down in the census as a house- 
wife; writing occupied at first an hour a day 
stolen from domestic duties while the baby 
took her rap. Now I earn enough to pay a 
maid; when I earn enough to pay for a better 
one I’ll spend all my mornings at the type- 
writer, and the thing should start to pyra- 
mid. Most beginners, I believe, start as I 
am with some other means of support than 
writing. 

The advice I’ve had is what every begin- 
ning writer gets. Learn to write for the 
pulps, and then work up to the slicks. Cul- 
tivate the tricks of the trade. Instead I tried 


to take advantage of being highbrow. I set 
out to write for the magazines in which jt 
would be a help instead of a hindrance to 
use correct English grammar. That didn’t 
mean I aimed only at the prohibitively good 
markets, though I started right in gunning 
for them. While the rejection slips came 
thick and fast I arranged to do some book 
reviewing for a local paper. The books | 
reviewed were my only pay, and the by-line 
kept up my morale. Eventually there came 
a kind note of encouragement instead of a 
rejection slip from Henry Goddard Leach of 
the Forum, and soon after a check from 


The New Yorker. 


Writing for The New Yorker, I’ve dis- 
covered, is a very specialized branch of the 
business of writing for publication. After 
five sales to it I’m no nearer to knowing what 
is going to sell and what isn’t than I was at 
the start. I happen to have a fondness for 
the sort of sketches it publishes. They are 
the kind of thing I used to write for the 
college magazine. They are by far the easi- 
est to write of any of the things I have sold. 
I revise as painstakingly and laboriously as 
anyone who ever took pen in hand, but 
everything I’ve succeeded in placing with 
The New Yorker has been done at white 
heat and copied and sent off practically with- 
out alteration of a word. Its rates are the 
highest of any market I have yet established, 
and I find a hundred dollars for two hours’ 
work somewhat dizzying. But the sober fact 
is that dollar for dollar and hour for hour 
I’ve worked as hard for The New Yorker 
money as for the less glittering markets be- 
cause their proportion of rejections is so 
high and the basis for them so unpredictable. 
Besides, the type of material is so specialized 
that there is practically no sale for anything 
it turns down. 


I was quite honestly amazed at the re- 
spectful attention, envy and admiration my 
first appearance in The New Yorker elicited. 
My friends who write for the pulps and 
newspaper syndicates or who have several 
published books to their credit immediately 
accepted me as one of the inner circle, 
stopped advising and talked to me as one 
professional to another. It was all so gratify- 
ing that it took me a long time to find out 
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that writing for The New Yorker isn’t a 
career. Somewhere along the way I found 
that I could help out a good deal on my pos- 
tage bills by sending in the little odd items 
from newspapers and magazines that they 
run at the ends of columns. These have al- 


ways amused me in The New 
Yorker, which is a fairly safe 
indication that my sense of 
humor is sufficiently like that 
of its editors to offer a rea- 
sonable chance of their liking 
the items I spotted in my read- 
ing. Just as with the articles, 
however, I have found that I 
can’t predict which ones they 
will take. I usually send in the 
original clipping pasted to a 
sheet of paper with my own 
wisecrack typed beneath. I’ve 
been paid from one to four 
dollars for the ones they have 
used. 

My next two sales, after a 





Every time I have had to cut length to an 
editor’s specifications I have been appalled 
at how much better the condensed article 
was than the original. 
..The American Mercury wrote me once 
that they were interested in a seventy-five 
hundred word article I had submitted, but 
that they couldn’t use one more than three 
thousand to thirty-five hundred words long. 
I thought I had already condensed that ma- 
terial to the limit of possibility. I went 
through it first cutting out pages and para- 
graphs, then again cut- 
ting out words and sen- 
tences. Then I started 
from scratch with what 
was left, rephrasing 
everything and trying to 
say it in fewer words. 
Then I went back 
through and cut out re- 
dundancies again. I 
squeezed it into the 
thirty-five hundred words 
and sold it, and I hoped 
most fervently that the 
Readers Digest would 
use it because I wanted 
to see what more an ex- 
pert condenser could do. 
Another time I was 
asked to cut four thou- 
sand words to twenty- 
































couple to The New Yorker, 
were to the Family Circle 
Magazine. This proved to be 
the most valuable experience 
I had. Both my sales had to 
be completely rewritten before 
they were acceptable, and in 
the process I learned more 
about writing than in a year of working by 
myself. One was a first-person article on 
Hollywood, based on some year old experi- 
ences. It was still fresh enough to be inter- 
esting, but the editor thought it should be 
done over in the present tense and with more 
big names. I set to work at once to do as 
he suggested. The other one had to be dras- 
tically cut in length. That is the best exer- 
cise in self-criticism any writer can have. 








five hundred for the Forum. I worked and 
re-worked that until I was sure everything 
possible was out, and it was still a hundred 
and fifty words too long. I didn’t think that 
hundred and fifty would spoil the sale, but 
just for the experience I went through the 
fifteen-page manuscript arbitrarily cutting 
out ten words on each page. The improve- 
ment was startling, even after my previous 
experience in condensing. 
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So far I hadn’t sold any fiction. People 
kept on assuring me that was where the 
money lay. I kept off it because I know 
I’m no good at plotting, and because I still 
had some articles begging to be written. But 
when all the articles I had in my mind were 
written and travelling around to various in- 
hospitable editorial desks the greatest draw- 
back in that field for me became apparent. 
The material for articles available to a 
woman living at home is definitely limited. 
Fiction material isn’t. Articles based on my 
own opinions I found I couldn’t sell, no 
matter how good they were. All that I’ve 
sold have been factual. One of them, to be 
sure, was in a field everyone told me was 
hopeless—Mormonism. 

We were living in Salt Lake City at the 
time, and I found Mormon history a fasci- 
nating subject. But everyone said editors 
shied away from it because of the religious 
prejudices involved. Fortunately I didn’t 
wait for Vardis Fisher’s book and Twentieth- 
Century Fox’s movie to disprove that. 

One way to tackle my fiction handicap 
would have been to study plotting. Instead 
I tried to see whether I had anything else 
that could make up for a weakness in that 
field. I took two or three sample copies 
of the best slick magazines and reduced their 
stories to a one .sentence summary. I was 
encouraged to notice that so stated the plots 
were extremely simple. Characterization and 
background detail were what made the sto- 
ries. I had the advantage of familiarity with 
at least one first-rate background. I had 
lived five years in Hollywood and knew 
something about movie making behind the 
scenes. I set out deliberately to see if I 
could sell a story on the local color with 
which I could stuff it. 

My heroine was an ambitious actress in 
the stock company of one of the studios. 
Tired and disillusioned after two years of 
hard, monotonous drudgery, she was always 
saying and believing that she would take 
any chance that offered to get away. Then 
a chance offered in the shape of a very suit- 


able and properous marriage. She accepted, 
but at the last minute she was offered a 
comparatively juicy part. Although she 
knew it couldn’t lead to anything better, she 
found that when the showdown came she 
couldn’t leave her real love, acting. 

It got a tumble nearly everywhere I sent 
it. But, discouragingly, all the editors told 
me what I already knew. “It is an amaz. 
ingly accurate picture of this part of Holly. 
wood,” one of them wrote, “but it isn’t a 
story.” Finally it struck a helpful editor 
who showed me what to do about it. The 
eligible young man had been built into too 
sympathetic a character to be left dangling 
at the end. It was necessary that both main 
characters should get what they wanted most. 
I solved that by letting them agree to marry 
and leave for a safe job promised the man 
in the middle west. I made him a play- 
wright who hadn’t sold anything in Holly- 
wood. Then I had each decide privately 
that they couldn’t bear to give up the strug- 
gle; when the girl had finally nerved herself 
to jilt him, she found him jilting her instead, 
and for the same reason. So she kept her 
own council and they married and lived 
happily ever after in Hollywood. The help- 
ful editor bought it, and I was launched on 
a fiction career. 

I am still weak in plots, but I’m selling 
stories. I’ve found the most satisfactory 
means of supplying plots is to use day dreams. 
They make practically perfect short stories. 
They always end happily; right and justice 
triumph and the nice people get what they 
want. 


My markets vary widely in prestige, cir- 
culation and rate of pay, as well as in type 


of material used. I haven’t had to limit 
myself to a narrow field. Writing what you 
like to read doesn’t mean ignoring the minor 
markets. It does mean concentrating on 
the ones you know and like. I’m willing to 
bet I’ll land in the Saturday Evening Post a 
good deal faster this way than via the love 


pulps. 
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to the garage with it. Betty, 
hardly more than a bride, 
followed me, a butcher knife in 
/ her hand. It had come down to 
just that; nothing else for us 
to do. 
I tossed the rope up over a 
joist and Betty helped me adjust 
it about iny neck. Then I swung off. Betty 
stood there, somewhat agitated, and watched 
me turn purple in the face. 

Hanging by strangulation was the fash- 
ionable way of lynching where big cotton- 
woods grow in Montana, back in the days 
that I re-create in my stories, and I had to 
know for one particular story about how 
long a man can hang by the neck before he 
goes unconscious. Also, how much it hurts. 
I could not go ask surviving victims of neck- 
tie parties, because I had never heard of one 
surviving. So I hanged myself. Betty in- 
sisted on standing by with the butcher knife 


I BOUGHT a rope and went 


to cut me down in case I went unconscious 
inadvertently before I got my feet back on 
the soap box. 

I can’t fake it. I try to be absolutely ac- 
curate and faithful to the possibilities of 
reality in every situation and every emotion 
I put into a piece of work. I like some 
standard of measure by which I know 
a thing I say is within the realm of plausi- 
bility. 

To me a piece of fiction turns sour the 
moment it drags my feet off that good old 
hard rock of plausibility. I have to see my 
background, and to “feel” my paper people. 
What they ate, smelled, built, thought. 

So, Betty and I go rolling out into the 
world and live near the people and scenes of 
our writing. Our house trailer makes possible 
this gypsy life with comfort and economy. 
It enables us to achieve experiences we could 
attain no other way. People — Indians, 
shanty boaters, cowboys, anybody — see us 
living near. We are their neighbors, friendly 
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toward them with genuine liking. Then they 
like us and are natural with us. 

Betty writes fact articles about people and 
their doings; I use the material again in 
fiction. It’s truly a royal life, so much so 
that we are incurably roamers. 

The initial cost of the trailer was pretty 
heavy for us, almost twelve hundred dollars. 
Fair trailers can be bought now for six or 
seven hundred dollars, but we felt that we 
wanted one that would afford us all the 
trailer comforts available at the time, 1937, 
since it was going to be 
our home for a long time. 
It is substantial and cozy 
and entirely roadworthy. 

We never plan ahead, 
nor where we are going 
nor how long we will stay. 
We just hitch up and roll 
when and where the fancy 
strikes us. We have stayed 
as long as two months in 
one spot and_ regretted 
leaving. Generally we remain at a camp 
until we have seen all the surrounding coun- 
try within a radius of a hundred miles, then 
move on. Into the mountains. Far out onto 
the desert. To Valley Forge. Texas, Indiana. 
The Salten Sea. Up the Mississippi River 
from Natchez to Cairo, up the Ohio to Pitts- 
burgh. 

I must see the places and things that go 
into my stories. Actual visual study of my 
story settings and the actual living with 
the people of those places is the lifeblood 
of my work. I am a nut on authenticity. 

That is why I once took poison. I had de- 
cided to kill off several other men by putting 
poison in their grub. I wanted them to start 
dying within a certain time limit and to have 
them all dead within another time limit. . I 
borrowed a book which dealt with criminal 
medicine and studied poisons and their ef- 
fects for hours. But the book did not tell all 
I wanted to know, nor could my local doc- 
tors and druggists give me the information. 
So, still hopeful—I took poison. 

By the guidance of my borrowed book I 
chose strychnine as the poison which I 
thought best fitted my purpose. But I still 
had to find out whether or not a fatal dose 
could be administered in a stew to a group 
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of men without at least some of them raising 
hell over the bitter taste. I found by actual 
test of my own palate that by making the 
dish Mexican chili con carne hot with chili 
and onions there could be stirred into the pot 
enough strychnine, according to my book, 
to kill nine of ten men who ate it, without 
it’s tasting bitter. Even so, to keep within 
safe bounds, I had one of my victims com. 
plain to tle cook about the food, although 
he ate it because he was hungry. 


HERE are exactly ten 
thousand writers in 
this country—yes, 
I counted them before | 
said it—who make more 
money than I do. There 
are more than ten thov- 
sand who are better known 
than I am. But there is 
only one who is having a 
better time today than | 
am, and he is the fellow 
who has just received his first acceptance. 
I like to write and the more I have to 
scratch for authentic background and ac- 
curate details, the better I like to write. The 
better story I turn out, too. 

However, I don’t write for Art’s sake. I 
slant every piece of work I turn out, whether 
a short-short or a novel, at some specific 
market. I take pleasure in that. It is a test 
of my versatility and I like any sort of con- 
test, from African golf to a Navajo horse 
race. 

I am having too good a time from day to 
day to hate people—except one, and I'll get 
even with him the first Tuesday in Novem- 
ber. But I will say that I have no patience 
with the Art-for-Art’s-sakers. It is my im- 
pression that most of them have tried writing 
for the popular magazines, of one kind or 
another, failed, then retreated behind that 
false smugness with which they did both 
themselves and their friends. I have less 
than no patience with the super-highbrow, 
subjective writer who tries and sometimes 
does pan off the vaguest sort of mental piffle 
for legitimate story telling. 

This brings me to my bewilderment. Let 
me preface my confession, however, with the 
explanation that I have no religion, no creed. 
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I have no pet reforms to coddle and I 
sympathize with preachers more than I like 
them. I do love to see people taking life 
bounteously, especially when they have 
earned it by their life plan. 

And still I am bewildered. First, by trends 
in the work of my fellow craftsmen, I mean 
the supposedly subconscious aberrations that 
are so palpably the best of conscious efforts 
that writers can make. I mean also the gar- 
bage that is packed up and sold under the 
brand of realism. Nor do I expect a great 
deal of what goes under the name of subjec- 
tive writing. 

To a man of rustic inclinations much of 
this stuff is just plain filth. Not dirt, for dirt 
often is good beneath a rustic’s feet. But 
filth. Filth which sometimes goes beyond the 
freest conceptions of realism in order that a 
sensational effect may be produced. For 
instance, the most famous play of America 
today depicts a man and woman who, in 
the presence of several others, writhe and 
twist about with their backs to each other 
while under the throes of stark sex urge.* 
It was so wholly unnatural that I wanted to 

stand up and 
do a little un- 
restrained cuss- 
ing. 

I think that 
swearing has 
its place in real 
life. But why 
must authors 
smear it and 
vulgarity 
through their 
books? To me, 
the thought 
that all this is 
necessary in or 

der to make a story real and vital is just as 
absurd as saying that it is necessary in depict- 
ing the odds against which a factory girl is 
pitted, to describe also the Kotex she throws 
away. We all know there is ugliness in life, 
and so why drag it out and make everybody 
look at it even if you are preaching a social 
sermon? I ask this especially of women. 
They are the readers. Do they want to be 
blackguarded and taught to swear more 


* “Tobacco Road,” now in its 6th year on Broadway. 
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Clee Woods has been writing fiction 
since 1924. He has five published novels 
to his credit and some five hundred short 
stories, novelettes and serials, mostly 
westerns. ; 

He enlisted early as a doughboy in the 
World War and was a “top kick” of an 
infantry company at the end. Today he 
is an expert pistol shot—his hobby. 

Like Erle Stanley Gardner, he lives 
in a trailer, moseying around the country. 











fluently and to have stenches stirred up 
under their noses? 

I might be called a relic of the horse-and- 
buggy days, tinkling my little bell of alarm 
in my own tiny walled-in trailer, if I were 
not supported by history which faithful 
writers recorded through many centuries. 
Roman history. Greek history. French his- 
tory. History of any people that forgot the 
law of right, of chastity, honesty, and tem- 
perance. I believe that the country will 
come back to me some day. I may be gone 
and never a book of mine left in a library 
when the pendulum does swing back, but I 


invite your tolerant grins by going on 
prophecy for it now. 


Betty is just as modern and chic as any 
other young woman of 1940, yet she shares 
with me this belief in a simple life. Ours is 
a pragmatic belief ; it works for us. We be- 
lieve in rcmance, in its broader sense and 
in its sentimental sense, That belief also 
works for us. In her early thirties, Betty has 
retained all her youthful zest and sponta- 
niety. I have never seen anyone get such 
pleasure as she does from animals. She 
laughs at the silly look on a cow’s face; 
understands so well the lovable urge of a 
puppy to romp; talks to her horse on the 
trail. 

We both know that in your eyes we are 
escapists. Willfully, month after month, we 
roll where we will, when we will. For three 
years we have been living as simply almost 
as the cliff-dwellers did in the ruin up on 
the canyonside, above where we are parked 
as I write this. We believe that we can look 
out farther than the cliff-dwellers did, how- 
ever, behind and before. We can see things 
they never dreamed existed. We can see 
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things that the cliff-dwellers on Manhattan 
Island today do not know exist. 

I’ve tried the cliff-dwellings on Manhat- 
tan. I realize all the advantages they afford 
the writer of 1940, especially the advantages 
of personal contacts with editors and markets 
and members of the craft. But let me make 
only half the sales I might make personally 
at the mouth of the Hudson, let me do with- 
out all the inspirations claimed for metro- 





politan existence, and give me this gypsy 
life. 

I drink a new tonic almost every day. A 
new man or woman to get acquainted with. 
A new stream to fish. A new pistol match 
in which to fire. An old ruin to dig into, not 
alone to uncover pottery and other artifacts 
a thousand years old, for our collection. But 
to study the burial and the ruin in the light 
of university training in archeology, then to 
let my imagination play in and out of the 
dead walls, back through the dead years. 

We get to bed early, usually before nine 
o’clock. That fetches me awake early the 
next morning, and with an actual eagerness 
for the short work hours to which I limit 
myself. Three or four hours, never over 
five, in a day. I do more and better work in 
the shorter periods, provided—and here is 
my little secret—my recreation the day be- 
fore has been such as to take my mind ut- 
terly away from the typewriter. 

I do not attempt to work in the trailer, 
unless it is merely to revise or proofread 
while we halt a few hours in travel. Betty 
has the trailer for her writing. I carry along 
a small tent which I can set up and have 
ready for work within half an hour. I pitch 
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it under a tree far enough from the trailer 
that I will not hear the click of Betty’s type- 
writer. Sometimes the tree is only a sajuaro 
or a mesquite bush or a jagged rock. If for 
any reason we are compelled to remain in a 
town or city where the tent isn’t practical, 
I usually rent a small cottage at a cottage 
camp for my own workshop. But we always 
feel short-changed when we have to stay in 
a city more than one night. 


AST year I wrote 300,000 words of fin- 
ished work, a good annual average for 
me. Betty plays at her writing. She takes it, 
as the old lady said, “by fits and spells.” 
The cost of trailing, as at home, is what 
you make it. Two people could, I am sure, 
live on eighty dollars a month and still enjoy 
their roaming. It costs us considerably more 
for what we regard as essentials alone. Gro- 
ceries will average up with home prices. We 
buy less clothes than when at home but more 
gasoline. Aviation gasoline as fuel runs 
about three dollars a month; our farm lamp 
costs us about ten cents a month. We have 








no other light bill; no telephone bill; no 
rent; no maid’s wages. I estimate that the 
additional cost of pulling the trailer three 
years, for both gasoline and extra car repair, 
has been no more than fifty dollars annually, 
with an average annual haul of the trailer 
at about 8,000 miles. 

For us it has proved cheaper to travel than 
stay at home. But we have cut in on our 
savings by using our wanderings for adding 
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to our collections. We have turned loose our 
acquisitive instincts, rampantly so, in the 
direction of delightful hobbies. In addition 
to my pre-Columbian artifacts, now to 
museum proportions, Betty is collecting In- 
dian baby cradles—one from each Southwest 
tribe. 

If that sounds easy, just try buying a 
cradle at Santo Domingo or Jemez or one 
from the Pimas. Betty has had to “soldier” 
to get most of her cradles because of a very 
common prejudice against letting a white 
person have one. Then Betty has fifty-odd 
Mexican santos, a few of them over two hun- 
dred years old. Add to that her passion for 
old Navajo rugs and you will faintly under- 
stand what a constant search we are on while 
in the Southwest. 

An enthusiastic hunter and fisherman, I 
get more pleasure and genuine recreation 
out of digging up a prehistoric bowl than 
from any deer hunt or trout battle I ever 
enjoyed. 

And if you have imagination, writer, con- 
jure up all the human desires, emotions and 
passions that have been expressed in prayer 
before only one of Betty’s old Mexican saints. 
(Please don’t purloin my plot idea there.) 





My plot troubles are many, anyhow. I get 
so many pilots as I go along that I can’t pos- 
sibly write them all. I mean, rather, plot 
ideas. Once I have singled out a plot germ 
for use, I go to sleep on the job, literally. 

I can fall asleep any hour of the day, even 
immediately after breakfast. It has become 
such a fixed habit with me to take a nap be- 
fore trying to wrestle with plot that I find 
myself unable to plot at all without the pre- 





liminary slumber. So, when a new plot is to 
be born I go to bed, as befits the occasion 
anyway. Our car is arranged for a makeshift 
bed, so I drive it off under a shady pine or 
cottonwood tree morning or afternoon, and 
fall asleep. When I wake up, my mind is 
completely fresh and rested and it seldom 
ever needs more than three hours for the 
formulation of a finished plot for a short 
story or novelette. 
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On book-length novels I spend more time 
on characters than on plot. Before I begin 
to search for characters, however, I know 
what sort of novel I want to write and have 
a general idea of the plot possibilities. This 
usually has been decided after much mulling 
over ideas, settings and material available. 
In the actual plotting of a novel I plot in 
detail through only about the first third of it 
and settle upon a general course for the rest 
of it. By the time I use up my first third of 
detailed plot in actual writing, the characters 
have taken hold of the story. From here on 
they carry it along so much easier and better 
than I could have plotted it at the outset. 
When my characters lay hold hard and work 
at it, I know I have a story. 

I like to write a story of lusty quality. A 
story of action in the main. It is my belief 
that at least eighty percent of all readers 
from any strata of society prefer action sto- 
ries to stories of inaction. Mr. Erudite may 
think he does not like action stories when the 
actual truth is that he wants an action story 
as much as the veriest pulp-paper reader. 
What he has in mind is the degree of action 
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and, more important, the skill with which 
action is told and with which it is blended 
with characterization. 


Also, Mr. Erudite wants his novel or short 
to rest solidly on that rock of plausibility. 
But even Kid Illiterate wants that too, and 
he will cuss the writer who violates his sense 
of realities. The reason why so many im- 
probable pulp- -paper stories are foisted off 
with success is that the background and 
props are not familiar to the uninformed 
pulp-paper reader, and he has no basis upon 
which to build a complaint. But let a story 
get into his own back yard and then blun- 
der—he’ll throw the magazine to the other 
side of the room. 


But even when there is not one man living 
today who might be qualified by experience 
to criticize a particular story of mine, I can’t 
write it by guesswork. I have to know. I 
have to see. When recently I was writing a 
novel (“Rebels’ Rendezvous,” Appleton-Cen- 
tury, under the pen name of Lee Forest) of 
the early beaver trappers of the Rocky 
Mountains, we made a trek all up through 
the Rocky Mountains, from the Gila River 
to Milk River, from Independence, Missouri 
(the trappers’ jumping-off place) to the 
Great Salt Lake, where they wintered with 
Piutes. 


I saw every spot I described. I saw the 
plants that grow on these spots and I saw 
beavers at work building their huts in the 
dams of today where their ancestors were 
caught by my three hale trappers. I dug out 
old books from libraries in New York, De- 
troit, Denver and El Paso, to make sure of 
a thousand things like the price of salt at a 
rendezvous at Pike’s stockade and when per- 
cussion cap rifles came in and what tribe 
claimed jurisdiction over Black’s Fork of 
Green River in 1835. 


It was worth it all just to have one im- 
portant reviewer say : 


“Yet it is not in the story it tells, good as that 
is, that ‘Rebel’s Rendezvous’ is important, but in 
the mass of detailed information it offers of the 
conditions and practices of the time and place. The 
author displays an amazing lore of the period, 
offered with a confidence that bespeaks authenticity. 

In character building and in construction the 
book is equally well done, making it thoroughly 
enjoyable and convincing.” 


I quote that review at length because it 
ought to be worth something to every pro- 
fessional writer and more to every beginner, 
The fact that it refers to my novel is only 
incidental. What is important is that this 
reviewer's comment emphasizes that I can 
do better work when I know my subject so 
well that I can “offer it with a confidence 
that bespeaks authenticity.” You need to 
know your backgrounds and problems and 
people just as well. Notice that last word of 
the reviewer, CONVINCING. Because of 
my preliminary research I was able to re- 
create men and scenes of a hundred years 
ago until they made this man who reads 
many, many books be convinced that my 
story was true. Not merely that it could have 
happened, but that while he was reading it 
he felt that it had happened. 


I am equally accurate with my pulp- 
paper stories. Once I locked my cowboy 
hero and the girl in a small bank vault to- 
gether, by way of letting them get ac- 
quainted. After the villain had robbed the 
bank, the hero called to townspeople through 
the vault door. An editor returned the story 
to me with the objection that the human 
voice could not be heard through a bank 
vault. There was a closed bank in the all 
but closed town where I lived, so I had my- 
self locked in the vault which had been a 
modern one in 1917. I not only could talk 
to the party outside the door but we could 
call intelligible sentences to each other when 
he stood on the sidewalk sixty feet away. I 
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returned the story to this editor, explaining 
the experiment. She bought it. 


This same editor returned another story 
to me because the hero fired a pistol which 
had Jain in the water for five minutes. I once 
recalled having killed an owl with a shot- 
gun shell that had lain in the Virginia 
mountains all winter. But that was not 
enough. Having on hand a variety of am- 
munition, I put cartridges of each caliber 
into a tumbler of water and soaked them 
two days, then fired one of each. Every 
load fired perfectly. After a week’s soaking, 
still every load fired perfectly except the 
.22 caliber, which hung fire. But it fired. I 
returned the story to the editor, explaining 
what I had found. She bought it with the 
comment, “I am afraid that I shall have to 
quit questioning matters of fact in your 
stories.” I sent her a nice gift just for her 
good sportsmanship. 

That was ten years ago. I have sold this 
editor material ever since; Betty and I re- 
gard her as our best friend in New York 
City. She is conceded to be the most success- 
ful editor in all the western field. 


I write more cowboy stories than any 
other. I am not a cowboy. But I have rid- 
den with cowboys in actual work on remote 
ranges, day after day. I can make a hand in 
a pinch in the branding corral or on circle. 
But that is not enough. I watch cowboys at 
work every chance I get, from year after 
year. I talk to oldtime cowboys and to prac- 
tical cowmen of today. I watch cattle stamp- 
ing flies, milling in the corrals, bulls fighting. 
I read every line I can find on any phase 
of the cattle industry, old and new. And it 
would be hard for me to say which motive 
is the stronger with me, to get information 


or just to enjoy my reading, riding and 
watching. 

I was in Denver a few years ago when I 
read that the government was going to 
transfer many millions of dollars in gold 
from San Francisco to Denver. What a 
train robbery for me to pull! But Uncle 
Sam had soldiers on the trains carring the 
gold. I went down to the Denver railroad 
yards, as near as they would let me get, and 
watched them unloading that gold, Pure 
gold bricks, men hurring them to armored 
cars. Police and soldiers guarding every- 
where. 

No, not in Denver. Nor out on a lonely 
spot in the Nevada desert. But when they 
stopped at a little town for water, yes. With 
the complicity of a “car toad”—you go find 
out as I did what a car toad is—my villains 
and I stole just one car load of that gold 
and got away with it until the hero went 
into action. It was in this same story, sold 
to the same lady editor referred to above, 
that I had to take poison. 


[N 1932, before the day of our house trailer, 

Betty and I used to travel with tents. 
Bedroom tent, kitchen tent, and my work 
tent. We camped all the way from Sonora, 
Mexico, way down where the jackrabbits 
turned color on us and the Yaqui Indians 
cut telephone wires at night and ran off 
cattle, up to Wild Horse Creek in British 
Columbia, in the very center of some four 
tundred placer miners who had _ revived 
work on a creek that had yielded some 60 
millions in gold. ; 

We have had the trailer for weeks at a 
time up beside Navajo hogans and witnessed 
for nine days and nights the weird Yeibichi 
ceremony which few whites have ever seen 
in its entirety. We have stayed long and 
comfortably in many pueblos. We have 
camped on the edge of the New Mexico 
lava beds, setting for several stories in a 
natural phenomenon which some day when 
properly “discovered” will rival or excel the 
Grand Canyon in tourist attraction. We 
have camped beside Hollywood movie peo- 
ple, metropolitan business men, college 
field groups; beside Okies, Arkies, coal 
miners, Kentucky mountaineers, Kansas 
farmers. In short, we move about from week 
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Writer’s DicEst 





Who reads Writer’s Dicest? The an- 
swer to that question comes to us a hun- 
dred times each day in the mail. Dicest 
readers come from every walk of life, 
from every country and race on the globe. 
But all have the great common denom- 
inator of Cacoethes scribendi. We wel- 
come letters or articles from all readers 
who, like Clee Woods, live a true writer’s 
life. This need not be the gently flowing 
gypsy life of Betty and Clee, but just 
that divine hour a day torn by sheer force 
by a determined reader from his work- 
aday existence. Write to the DicEst, your 
Dicest, often and let us know how you 
are doing.—Ed. 











to week in one great human laboratory. 
Eyes open. Ears open. Mind open. Heart 
open. 


If you have the stuff in you that a writer 





is made of, you know how to analyze the 
troubles and problems of your sympathetic 
charaters; how to fetch them out of it and 
set them to living happily. I decided long 
ago that, if I were worth my salt as a writer, 
I ought to be able to apply the same rea. 
soning and good sound sense to my own 
life as I must use with my characters, | 
learned to prod myself out of an unfortu- 
nate habit, to pass up a selfish purpose, to 
catch myself in some little meanness that ] 
would not permit my hero or heroine to 
commit. And it works. I’m far from being 
a saint and I suppose I have many ac- 
quaintances who can do without my com- 
pany very well. But Betty still acts as though 
she can’t live without me. I look ahead down 
the trail and want to keep on rolling! And 
writing. 
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When James H. S. Moynahan sent us this 
article, he said, “I honestly believe it con- 
tains the most important technical point a 
writer should master.” He should know, for 
his stories have appeared in Black Mask, 
Argosy, Clues, Private Detective, Detective 
Fiction Weekly, Top-Notch. He is the author 
of the Saturday Evening Post article, “Rag- 
time Swing” (Feb. 13, 1937), the College 
Humor item, “How to Play Trap Drums in 
One Hilarious Evening,” and the Esquire 
feature, “Judo in the Dojo.” His recently 
completed novel, “The Cemetery Club,” is 


now in the hands of his agents. 


Mr. Moynahan has written so many de- 
tective yarns in which the hero squirms out 
of a tight spot by resorting to jiu-jitsu, that 
he became interested in jiu-jitsu as an active 
hobby. His other interests include acrobatic 
trap drumming, Adler’s Individual Psychol- 
ogy, Endocrinology, antique furniture, old 
phonograph records, and radio interference 
elimination, He graduated from Harvard in 
1925, is married to author-nurse, Ethel Arm- 
strong, and has two doughters, Anne, 10, and 
Bridgid, 5. His favorite orchestra is the 
original Dixieland Band, and his favorite 


detective story writer is Dashiel Hammett. 








BY JAMES H. S. MOYNAHAN 


°M going to pass on to you some of my 
i secrets of plotting, style, and construc- 

tion that have helped me most. I got 
a real kick out of discovering most of these, 
because I had never seen them set down in 
just this way in any text-books. 


Point of View 


Ask me, what is the most valuable single 
bit of advice I can give a beginner, and I 
will tell you at once: “Write your story ob- 
jectively.” This means: Tell what nobody 
is thinking. No, not even your hero. Es- 
pecially not your hero. Why? 

Whenever, in life, we are confronted with 
a dilemma, we find ourselves obliged to 
choose between the lesser of two evils. You 
will often hear two men arguing themselves 
into a fine rage because each has pointed 
out a flaw in the other’s proposal. I don’t 
say my way hasn’t flaws, disadvantages. I 
do say it is the better way to write a story, 
and I do say that any other way has greater 
disadvantages. 

The two ways to write a story are: Sub- 
jectively and Objectively. 


In subjective writing you tell what your 
character or characters are thinking. You 
may even tell what you are thinking. 


In objective writing you report. You take 
no sides, you are unmoved. You never ed- 
itorialize. 
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"His birthday really isn't till next month, but then 
he's a magazine editor." 


Let me give a couple of examples. The 
first is from an old Argosy yarn of mine 
called: “A Nickel’s Worth of Life.” 

Henry Everett, locking his drug-store 
for the night, noticed the reflection of 
the two men in the darkened glass front 
of his show-window, and knew at once 
they spelled Death. 

Everett did not want to die. Indeed, 
he wanted frantically to live. Not that 
Everett feared death. He could meet it 
bravely when his time came. But just 
now he had an urgent reason for want- 
ing to live. The same reason that these 
men had for wishing him dead. 


That’s subjective writing. I insisted on 
telling you what’s going on inside Everett’s 
mind. 

The second example is from a yarn of 
mine called: “The Blushing Murderer” 
(Candid Detective, Jan. 39). This one’s 
objective. 


Sweeps Winners! 

Bandsmen in tuxedos crowded the 
ancient newsboy. . . . Gowans, his face 
losing bit by bit its eager hopefulness, 
lowered the paper, turned. He yanked 
it behind him. 

“Hey! You cheap chiselers, buy your 
own paper! What do you care, anyway, 
Wheezer? You got no ticket!” 

The unnatural glow from the sign hid 
Wheezer’s expression. He crossed to the 
newsboy, held out change in a hand that 
shook uncontrollably. His voice was a 
dry croak. “Ex-Examiner—” 

Throughout the meal he was so silent 
that Gowans ribbed, with a glance at 
Wheezer’s untouched food: “Wheezer’s 


worried because the ticket he didn’t buy 
didn’t draw a horse!” 

Wheezer’s lips stretched in a stiff 
smile. He lifted his coffee with an un- 
steady hand. The brimming cup crashed 
on the sawdust-strewn tiling, dashing its 
steaming contents on his cracked patent- 
leather oxfords. 

Wheezer wiped his trouser-legs with 
a paper napkin, paid his check, and fol- 
lowed the bandsmen outside. “Guess 
I’ll go upstairs to the washroom and— 
and get fixed,” he said lamely. He 
climbed the carpeted stairs on legs that 
seemed unable to support his weight. 

The washroom was empty except for 
a Negro in a shabby uniform coat. 
Wheezer unlocked a door, went inside, 
closed and locked the door, and darted 
a trembling hand for the wallet in his 
breast pocket... . 


Now watch. What highly important qual- 
ity have we sacrificed in the first example 
which we retain in the second? 

Suspense. 

Oh, sure, we retain a certain amount in 
the first example. We want to know why 
Everett wants to live, why the men want 
him to die, and whether Everett is to live. 
But— 

We have sacrificed the most effective form 
of suspense known—the suspense of charac- 
ter. ‘What do you suppose he’s thinking 
now? How will he take this? Is he really 
what he seems, or is he plotting some treach- 
ery even now?” And so on. 

This particular situation allows practically 
no speculation about Everett’s thoughts. Ob- 
viously he’s the hero (“He could meet death 
bravely when his time came.”). Our in- 
terest here is the elemental interest of the 
pure action story: “Can the hero escape?” 

In the second example we have a different 
kind of interest. We want to know what is 
going on in Wheezer’s mind. But note the 
difference. Here we are not tied down. Our 
imagination is titillated, but it is not satisfied 
until we read on. And because the possible 
purposes in Wheezer’s mind are literally in- 
finite, we ourselves help the writer to supply 
his own suspense. Why? 

As I wrote the yarn, Wheezer had bought 
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a sweeps ticket without letting the bandsmen 
know. He wanted all if he won, and didn’t 
want to pool his chances with the others. 
Up to this point in the story, the reader has 
not been apprised of this fact. He assumes 
that Wheezer didn’t buy a ticket. 

You yourself probably gathered from the 
excerpt that Wheezer’s ticket had drawn a 
horse. But note that this is not necessarily 
the only guess you needed to restrict your- 
self to. You picked that as most likely, but 
you weren’t tied down to it. 

For example. Another reader might have 
guessed: “Wheezer bought a ticket and had 
sold it.” “Wheezer knows that a friend of 
his has bought a ticket and that the friend 
may still be induced to part with it, not ex- 
pecting the results to be known so soon.” 
“Wheezer has embezzled funds and placed 
all on tickets, in a last desperate effort to 
recoup.” “Wheezer has found one of the 
boys’ tickets and now learns it is the win- 
ning ticket.” 

Get the idea? 

In objective writing you make a character 
—a young woman, say—walk into a room. 
You describe her appearance, report her 
speeches and her actions. She’s as lovely 
as a Steve Fisher heroine, but — she acts 
strangely. She is evasive, refuses to give 
complete information, stammers, hesitates, 
and altogether gives the impression that she 
may be anything from an ingenue to a mur- 
deress. 

Now if the hero, who is sitting across the 
desk from her, thinks in print: “Poor kid, I 
guess she’s just nervous,” you can see at once 
what happens to all your suspense about the 
girl. Either she is just nervous, or the hero 
is a sap, or, at best, big hearted. 

But suppose even your hero is puzzled, or 
gives no sign of what he’s thinking. Then 
the reader remains completely baffled, and 
his curiosity is doubly piqued, both to find 
out what the hero thinks of her and what 
the girl’s true character is. 

This objective technique is handled by a 
master of it—Dashiell Hammett—in “The 
Maltese Falcon,’ available in the Modern 
Library edition. 

Here’s another advantage of the objective 
method: It’s infinitely faster. 

Why? Well, in the objective method your 























“He's a writer. He goes down and then comes up 
for some more.” 


story is unfolding under your eyes. Every- 
thing is happening in the present, and you 
get the story hot off the typewriter like a 
series of news bulletins. You see the story 
happening—all of it. 

In subjective writing you hear about things 
in the story you can’t see. You know certain 
events happened, but you didn’t see them. 
Either you were rushed through a condensed 
version of them called a “flashback,” or you 
have to sit back while a character con- 
veniently thinks about them, in this way 
getting the exposition across to you. And 
you know pretty well that as long as a 
character is thinking he’s not acting. Not 
much will happen until this celebration is 
finished. 

Now I told you my way had flaws. I'll 
raise an objection here before you do. And 
that is: Katherine Mansfield wrote some 
pretty fair stories which were little more 
than thoughts. And Mrs. Woolf, and James 
Joyce, and.... 

Few writers employ thoughts in the way 
Katherine Mansfield did. Few were so 
gifted, for that matter. What the average 
beginner does is to use thoughts not for 
their own sake, but merely as an easy way 
to get across essential facts to the reader. 
That’s why I urge you now, if you’ve never 
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sat down and tried to write a wholly objec- 
tive story, please try it at least once. I'll 
promise you it will be most revealing and 
will teach you something about writing. 

Here’s another point to consider. In objec- 
tive writing you do your story as you would 
a screen original. You tell your reader 
nothing that cannot be shown on the screen. 
You can’t show your hero suspecting some- 
body, thinking: “I don’t trust this guy.” 
You can show him staring hard at the sus- 
picious one, or turning a little wide-eyed 
from the door after the character has gone 
out—pantomime, in other words. But in 
this your own taste and subtlety will guide 
you. And then, when your book or story is 
accepted for pictures, it’s more likely to be 
adapted as is, with few changes. Also, pic- 
ture companies can “see” a story better when 
it’s in their own medium—a dramatic form. 

Go to any writer you like and pick out 
the bits of his stories you found most excit- 
ing. Even in stories that start out sub- 
jectively, I think you will find that the 
really interesting portion of the story is told 
objectively. When the crisis comes, when the 
story really begins to move, then see whether 
the characters’ thoughts are not revealed less 
and less frequently, and whether dialogue 
and action do not supplant them. 

Here’s another advantage of the objective 
method. It’s difficult to bring out this point 
in a brief excerpt, but perhaps this bit from 
“Siren of Soho” (Private Detective, Mar. 
39) will give you some idea. 

Keveny, sipping his pint of bitter 
in its silver mug, looked up from the 
menu’s purple writing each time the 
door swung open. The hour was early. 
This time the door let in, in addition 
to the itinerant pianist’s harmonies, a 
slender Hindu with a copy of Strachey’s 
latest book, and a cadaverous blonde 
girl who argued heatedly with two 
shaggy-haired youths in  unpressed 
tweeds. 

Keveny scowled up at the clock and 
rubbed his broken nose with the back of 
a hairy hand. 

A woman comes in, looking for some- 
one; proves to have a blind appointment 
with Keveny, whom she has.never seen. 
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The woman leaned across the table. 
“I understand you take—uh—a little 
job now and then.” 

The burning intensity of her eyes, 
fixed on Keveny’s face, the low mutter 
of her words, the darting glances she 
cast about the room, narrowed Keveny’s 
eyes. 


The woman is nervously irritable. She 
insists they go outside to talk freely. In a 
doorway she confronts him: 


“It’s my husband,” she said. “How 
much do you get?” 

Keveny said, “You mean to—uh—?” 

“That’s right,” she said passionately. 
“Knock him off—is that the expression 


you use?” 


Now this is just a fragment, and chopped 
up, at that. But what I want you to notice 
is the mystery with which these two people 
are invested. A man, a completely unknown 
quantity, is sitting in a pub in Soho where 
odd characters congregate. A woman, also 
a completely unknown quantity, enters. She 
acts;in a suspicious fashion. In this back- 
ground, and with their actions, we feel we 
are reading about unpredictable people. 
These are not stock characters. We don’t 
know just how to place them, and we don’t 
know what to expect of them. The woman 
wants to buy a murder, and we don’t know 
enough about Keveny to know yet what his 
reaction to this will be. Do we want to read 
further to find out? 

Suppose instead I had kept up a running 
fire of thoughts, telling you what was in 
Keveny’s mind. Right away you would say: 
Keveny’s all right. He’s the hero, because 
he’s not plotting evil. And he doesn’t like 
this woman; she must be a bad one. All the 
mystery of the characters disappears. The 
timid reader, who has to be told what he 
is to think, and with whom he is to sym- 
pathize, feels a great reassurance. But the 
mature reader feels let down. For him the 
story has become commonplace. 


Pulps and slicks are full of good stories told 
almost entirely in this objective style. Once 
you’ve mastered it, there’s no objection to 
your returning to subjective writing if you 
like. Because from then on, you'll use 
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thoughts because they’re really necessary, 
because they mean something, and you'll 
have learned to keep them from spelling 
suspense by all-revealing thoughts. 


TH most important task any writer is 

confronted with is that of evoking emo- 
tion in the reader. Now when the reader is 
shown a tragic accident he is most likely 
to be moved by it if he sees one of the 
characters in the story similarly moved. 
However, emotion is a highly individual 
thing, and high emotion is inexpressible in 
mere words. No matter how hard we try, 
we create an anti-climax if we try to describe 
an emotion. The secret is to describe the 
manifestations of the emotion—the mother, 
white-lipped, laughing and joking with her 
little girl whose arm has been broken. The 
father, letting the match burn his fingers as 
he hears that his son has been found guilty. 
The lovers’ formal quarreling that fails to 
hide two breaking hearts. 

Which 1s better: “Betray her, would he? 
In a perfect access of fury she sprang at 
him with the knife,” or, “Under the lawn 
blouse the movement of her bosom quick- 
ened with her noisy breathing. A little spasm 
jerked the corner of her twisted lip and 
she ground her teeth together with a little 
clicking sound. Her hand flashed beneath 
her skirt. She screamed: ‘T’ll teach you 
to—to—!’ and lunged at him with the 
knife.” 

Note also, in your casual reading, that 
often such words as angrily, furiously, are 
actually anti-climactic after we have seen 
the character go into action. They seem 
weak and ineffectual for the job they are 
asked to do. 

Few of us are psychologists enough to 
report unerringly the exact nuance of emo- 
tion characters of all types will feel in 
various crises. We may know men pretty 
well, and certain types of men very well, 
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but we won’t know all types of men and 
all types of women well enough to know 
what goes on in their heads in all types of 
crises. It is easier to report their outward 
behavior. Admission to their secret thoughts 
and emotions we can gain but approximately. 
But we can set down, without fear of seem- 
ing overdrawn or false, those outward re- 
actions which we have seen with our own 
eyes. How many times have you read a 
story and thought: “But a woman’s mind 
wouldn’t work that way! She’d do so and 
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Remember the suspense you retain by not 
letting the reader know just how your hero 
is meeting an emergency. Is he scared? Is 
he bluffing? Is he suspicious? Is he falling 
for this trap—so obvious to the reader? Is 
he being led astray through mistaken chiv- 
alry? Does he know that this man he trusts 
is treacherous? Until the reader is apprised 
of these answers he is in suspense. Tell him 
what your hero is thinking and watch the 
tension let up. 


I will make one exception in favor of the 
objective method. Occasionally you may 
get a yarn that feels as if it called for a lot 
of emotional reactions on the hero’s part in 
order to clarify the plot. That is, the story 
would not be clear to the reader unless he 
was sure of what the hero was actually 
thinking. In such cases I like the first person. 


I have been writing objectively for almost 
ten years. It has taught me to seek out 
the single, telling detail, instead of smother- 
ing my reader with the sheer mass of my 
reiteration. At least, that’s the ideal toward 
which I work. The writer makes the story. 
Nothing forces him to leave flaws in a story. 
He is free to alter the passage until it is 
right. He can spend pages saying the gal’s 
a no-good hussy, or he can have her say, 
when her lover goes to greet her with a kiss: 
“Be careful of my hair, now!” 
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KILL THEM THE HARD WAY 


BY WYATT BLASSINGAME 


r NHE FIRST story I ever sold, a little 
over six years ago was to Dime 
Mystery magazine. Since then I have 

sold the mystery-horror magazines over a 

million words of fiction—a million words 

of gore and bones and torture. And the 
more gruesomely I’ve made the victims die, 
the better rates the magazines have paid. 

The mystery magazines are as specialized 
as any group of pulps. But the demands 
change. A story that would have sold last 
year won’t sell now. A few years ago the 
supernatural story was very popular. Now 
only a few magazines 


the reader—and where the payment isn’t 
less than 1c a word. 

Let’s start with the plot pattern which 
Rogers Terrill, editor at Popular Publica- 
tions, demands for his Dime Mystery stories, 
and which he will use in Terror Tales, 
Horror Stories and his other magazines of 
this kind. 

For Dime Mystery a story should begin 
with a series of weird, remarkable crimes. 
Whenever possible these crimes, at the open- 
ing of the story, should seem apparently un- 
related except by the method of the crime. 

One victim may be rich, 





use it, but it is more 
popular than it was two 
months ago. Before 
World War II started, 
the sex element had 
been cut to heaving 
bosoms and flashing 
thighs. Then, since the 
English pulp market 


cessful 


by this series. 


quality writer. 





This is one of a series of articles, each 
one of which is written by an able, suc- 
professional 
telling how to sell fiction to a different 
group of magazines. 

The entire fiction field will be covered 
Coming soon: An article 
on the experimental literary magazines 
which are the training ground for the 


another poor. One 
works in a steel mill 
and another is a dress- 
maker. The victims had 
never heard of one 
another and had no 
connection w hich the 
police can determine. 
Now our hero enters— 


in his own field, 








was lost to publishers 
and more sex leeway 
was here in all its tattered glory, our censors 
clamped down, and the girls had to have 
their clothing and morals returned to them. 

I'll try to summarize here the present 
demands of the mystery-terror field and 
the things I have learned from writing 
for it. Each magazine has somewhat dif- 
ferent requirements, naturally. Street and 
Smith’s Mystery is more of a detective 
magazine than a mystery magazine, if 
you compare it with the demands of 
Thrilling Mystery, Dime Mystery, Terror 
Tales, Spicy Mystery, etc. Unknown goes 
in strongly for the supernatural story, and 
will use either the grim tale or the humorous 
fantasy. In this article I want to deal chiefly 
with those straight mystery-terror magazines 
in which the writer’s purpose is to frighten 
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and immediately some- 
thing happens which in- 
dicates that the hero, or the heroine, will be 
the next stop on the villain’s kill parade. 

The method of killing should always be 
as bizarre as possible. Dime Mystery uses 
only a mild amount of sex. The Street and 
Smith magazines, definitely avoid sex as well 
as extreme gruesomeness. Thrilling Mystery 
likes some woman interest but avoids actual 
sex scenes. 

I can illustrate with a story of mine 
printed in the February Dime Mystery 
which was plotted to formula. 

The story opens in a bar where the 
heroine works as a hostess. The heroine is 
pure, of course, and all her money comes 
from the cut she gets on drinks bought for 
her, and she wouldn’t be working here at 
all except for economic necessity; but the 
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reader understands that the other girls have 
other ways of making more money. The 
heroine is reading a newspaper story about 
the deaths of four unconnected persons, all 
of whom have been killed by huge white 
worms which ate big holes in their bodies 
and were still feeding on the dead flesh 
when the bodies were found. On each body 
was a sign “The Wages of Sin.” The heroine 
meets the hero, discusses the case with him. 
The heroine starts home alone (our hero 
is a gentleman even if he does drink whiskey 
in Vieux Carré bars) and she is followed 
through the fog by some unknown person. 
She reaches home and finds her roommate 
dead and the worms gnawing on her. And 
the sign “The Wages of Sin” points straight 
toward the heroine as a prospect for the 
next corpse. 

In the climax the villain does get her 
within his clutches, naturally, and the hero 





the menace in the earlier parts is directed 
against the heroine rather than the hero. 
To get the full benefit of this I told several 
of the scenes from the point of view of the 
heroine, trying in this way to get the full 
force of the heroine ’s danger directly to 
the reader. And in this story I let the reader 
know the villain’s identity before the hero 
knew it. This is a trick which should not 
be used often, but it is quite effective when 
the events in the story lend themselves to it. 
In this particular story the villain comes 
first to the hero, then to the heroine and 
takes them one at a time to the place where 
he plans to kill them. By letting the reader 
know they were being led into a trap I 
tried to get some of the suspense which the 
movies achieve by showing you the picture 
of the villain lurking behind a tree with a 
club and waiting for the hero to turn his 
back. The reader wants to yell at the hero, 





saves her, and the whole list of crimes are 
shown to be connected. 

So you have: a series of apparently un- 
connected crimes, and a novel and terrible 
murder method. And there is the pat- 
tern for the Dime Mystery story. As I said, 
the other mystery magazines don’t insist 
that all stories fit this mold; but any good 
story which does fit won’t have trouble 
finding a market. 

In the story mentioned avove, most of 


as the kids at the Saturday afternoon movies 
do yell, “Look behind you, Gene Autry! 
Look out behind you!” 

A number of these stories, especially in 
Thrilling Mystery and Horror Stories, hint 
strongly that the crimes are being com- 
mitted by some supernatural creature, or 
by some fiend who controls the supernatural. 
The basic outline is still the same. Ray 
Cummings has a story in the March issue 
of Thrilling Mystery which opens with the 
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hero and heroine seeing a dead man burst 
out of his grave and begin to walk. Every 
night after that more dead arise. These 
walking corpses spread terror through the 
countryside—and then the hero gains in- 
formation which makes it necessary for these 
amazing cases of B.O. to bury the hero, thus 
plunging the hero into the dreadful danger 
required. At the end, a logical explanation 
is provided and we are shown the events 
have not been supernatural after all. 

In plotting a mystery story for any of 
these magazines, I begin by trying to get 
two things: a new and devilish method of 
murder, and a good motive which will allow 
the villain to use this method. Once I have 
a way for the villain to commit his crimes, 
and a reason for him to commit them, I 
rarely have much trouble working out the 
remainder of the story. 

It is a good thing to avoid killing your 
victims by burning them unless you have 
some particularly unique way. This is not 
because the editors don’t care for the odor 
of burned flesh, but because too many au- 
thors go in for it. I have a story on the 
stands now where the poor devils are burned 
by acid from the inside out, but the editors 
tell me the competition in the burning field 
is white hot. Paralysis, leprosy, and similar 
forms of dry rot are also overworked. Some- 
thing along the line of tongues which swell 
and choke the victim or eyeballs which swell 
and burst out (an idea used a few months 
ago in one of the mystery books) or 
bones that crumple suddenly into pulp, is 
preferable. 


In explaining these methods you need a 
basis of fact on which to build. A single 
definite fact can be stretched to amazing 
proportions and will be accepted, but you 
must make your explanation sound and con- 
vincing. Your reader is willing to accept 
almost anything, if you will go to the trouble 
of showing him it could have happened. 
Use the name of a definite chemical, a 
definite disease; refer to newspaper stories 
about an actual case which is fairly similar. 
(The “Medicine” and “Science” sections of 
Time and similar news magazines have pro- 
vided me with ideas for many stories.) 
Your reader will admit that your character 
could have developed this disease, this chem- 


ical, whatever you use, to a higher efficiency 
than the one already known to science. But 
give him something which, with the help 
of his own imagination, he can accept. 


I am not talking now about the super. 
natural story. If your story is frankly 
supernatural then the explanation is that it 
was supernatural, and that’s that. Personally 
I prefer this type. I can believe much more 
easily in a creature straight from hell who 
lives in flames because he likes to keep warm, 
than I can in Uncle Ben wearing asbestos 
underwear. But there is a very small market 
for the sulpernatural story at present. Un- 
known will use them. So will Terror Tales, 
Thrilling Mystery, Horror Stories, and Spicy 
Mystery. But Spicy Mystery buys little at 
present, and the others, with the exception 
of Unknown, use four explained stories for 
every supernatural one. Some of the Yc 
magazines also use supernatural stories, but 
I’m not discussing them in this article. Since 
its last policy change, Dime Mystery will use 
an occasional yarn of the type of “The Mon- 
key’s Paw” or “The Tell-Tale Heart,” and 
recently I sold them a story in which the 
reader was left to make up his mind whether 
the things which happened had a natural or 
supernatural explanation. Thrilling Mystery 
likes to use a story of this type in every 
issue—if it’s well done. 


But let’s get back to the second essential 
which I need before beginning to actually 
outline a story; a good motive. Motives, I 
regret to say, are extremely limited. (If you 


get a good new one, let me know.) The 
type of crimes committed naturally make 
you think the villains are madmen, and oc- 
casionally it is permissible to use an out and 
out lunatic for a villain. If you do this, you 
must make it clear that his madness follows 
a definite pattern: you can’t have him doing 
a multitude of goofy things and then explain 
it all by saying he was a nut. Say he is ugly 
and deformed and women have always run 
when he looked at them. All right, by God! 
He’ll get even with them. He’ll make them 
come crawling to him! So he gets himself 
a method and sets to work picking all those 
who have told him no, And there you have 
the basic outline of a story which has been 
done many times, and will be done many 
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more. 
religious fanatic and punishes everyone he 


considers a sinner. Whatever your madman 
does must spring from some reason behind 
his insanity. Lunatic or not, he must be 
attempting to accomplish something definite. 
And nearly always it is advisable to give 
him a money-making motive in addition to 
the other. Love of money is the root of most 
evil in the mystery books. 


The old lust cult, the secret society where 
girls are tortured for the benefit of masked 
on-lookers, was one of the steadiest selling 
motives. But it has been used so often it is 
hard to put across again without an un- 
usually good story. And with the recent 
change away from sex this plot is almost 
impossible to sell. 

The villain can torture the hero to make 
him reveal some secret; or the villain tor- 
tures the heroine while the hero—bound, of 
course—looks on, thus trying to make the 
hero come through with the secret. If the 
hero doesn’t know the secret and can’t save 
the girl by telling it, this toughens an already 
tough spot. 


It is extremely difficult to get any char- 
acter work in a mystery-terror story because 
every normal human being would do the 
same thing when confronted by the menace 
out of one of these yarns; he'd run like 
hell! Our heroes have to stay in there and 
battle, of course, but they have to be scared 
half to death also. It tends to crowd them 
all into a pattern. Trying to avoid this, the 
magazines use quite a few heroes with 
peculiar mental or physical attributes. I 
use a character who has insomnia and can 
never sleep while working on a case and 
consequently is always in a foul humor: 
Another author’s character is extremely 
short, but very broad-shouldered and strong. 
Still another suffers from hemophilia and 
may bleed to death if he suffers the slightest 
injury. In doing novelette length stories it 
may help you to give your hero some such 
character-tag. 


It is my opinion that the supernatural 
story, to be successful, requires much more 
skillful handling than the straight horror 
story. But in either one, if there is enough 
menace to the characters, you shouldn’t be 


Or maybe the insane criminal is a too lavish with adjectives. These yarns re- 


quire subjective writing; you’ve got to let 
us know that your hero is afraid and let us 
feel fear with him. But if you give him 
plenty of reason to be afraid it won’t take 
too many references to his blood turning to 
ice and his eyes swelling with horror to con- 
vince us he is afraid—and once convinced 
the reader is ready to be afraid with him, 
ready to get along with the action of the 
story and not be halted too often for descrip- 
tions of his feelings. 


Always give your chief character some real 
reason to be afraid before telling us how 
terrified he is. Too often the beginning writ- 
er tells us his hero is afraid because he knows 
in some psychic way that something is going 
to happen. Sam Blood awoke with a cold 
feeling along his spine. He turned on the 
light and there was no one in the room, and 
yet he was still afraid. For days this feeling 
of inescapable doom had hung over him. He 
knew that something terrible was going to 
happen. I don’t imagine there’s a mystery 
writer in the business who hasn’t used that 
trick sometime. (God knows I’ve used it far 
too often) ; but it’s still a pediculous trick. 
Your reader can’t get as afraid of some sen- 
sation of evil which is supposed to have been 
hanging over him for days as he can of con- 
crete evidence that a villain is trying to 
poison him with some liquid which will make 
him swell to twice his natural size and split 
down the middle. 


The same thing applies to the beginning of 
a story. Beginning writers sometimes dive 
into emotions before the reader is ready for 
them, before he has a clear picture. Your 
pulp reader isn’t always too bright and he 
should be given an accurate picture. For the 
Lord’s sake (for your own sake if you want 
to sell the story) don’t write down to your 
reader, just give him a clear, easily visualized 
picture. This is especially important at the 
very opening of a story. For instance, let’s 
look at the beginning of a story which a 
friend, a beginning writer, sent me: 

A shudder swept through Chuck Appleby. He 
forced his gaze away from the bulging eyes that 
stared at him with a hypnotic power. The wind 
was rising out there on the prairie and snow was 
coming down fast. Chuck stepped on the spade 
with increasing vigor, for he had to get the dead 
carcas buried today before the ground froze solid. 
































































































“He has himself mailed with his manuscript—he likes 
the personal contact.” 


Here the shudder comes before the reader 
has even seen the man who shudders. He 
doesn’t know what the bulging eyes are that 
stare at him. The reader has to go into the 
second paragraph to find out that the carcass 
is that of a hog. The scene would have been 
much easier to grasp if he started his story 
something like this: 

The wind was rising on the prairie and the 
snow was already coming down fast when Chuck 
Appleby found the dead hog. He stared at it 
and shuddered. 

This isn’t a good beginning, but it is better 
than the other. It sets the stage with a pic- 
ture the reader can visualize and it gives at 
least a slight reason for the first emotion the 
character feels. 

A story by Loring Dowst in the March 
Dime Mystery will show what I mean. It 
begins: 

It was a back road and there hadn’t been suf- 
ficient traffic to pack down the snow. A light mist 
was falling and, as happens but once or twice 
a year, the mist was freezing as it touched the 
snow. A brittle surface crust resulted, and this 
made it doubly difficult for the girl who was trudg- 
ing along the road. You see, her feet were bare. 

He goes on to describe the girl and her 
difficulties in more detail, but from the very 
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first sentence he is building up a picture 
which the reader can grasp—a clear, accu- 
rate, detailed picture. That’s what the mar- 
kets want. 


The Markets 


UNKNOWN. Street & Smith, 79 7th Ave. 
Specializes in the supernatural, both grim and 
humorous. The plot formula given in the article 
does not apply to this magazine. 

MYSTERY. Street & Smith. John Nanovic, 
editor, 79 7th Ave. Unusual detective stories; no 
gruesomeness or horror. Stories may hint at 
supernatural but must be explained. Light and 
clean girl interest, if any. Fast action pace with 
plenty of surprises. Lengths: one 15,000 word 
novel. Others 6000-8000. 

DIME MYSTERY. Popular Publications, 205 
E. 42 St. Stories should usually be explained, but 
some supernatural motivation is accepted. Un- 
usual murder methods; strong menace; swift, 
dramatic story movement. Unusual heroes. Exact 
requirements given in article. Lengths up to 13,- 
000. Best length: 8000 to 10,000. Some shorts. 

STRANGE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES. Pop- 
ular Publications. Somewhere between Street & 
Smith’s Mystery and Dime Mystery. Weird, un- 
usual crimes solved by a detective hero. Lengths: 
same as Dime. Mystery. 

TERROR TALES and HORROR STORIES. 
Popular Publications. Use some _ supernatural 
yarns, but most stories have logical (more or less) 
explanations. As the names indicate, even stronger 
emotional reactions are required than in Dime 
Mystery. Lengths: same as Dime Mystery. 

THRILLING MYSTERY. Standard Maga- 
zines, 22 W. 48th. Logically explained stories, 
though many hints at the supernatural. Girl em- 
phasis usually, but not stressed heavily. This 
magazine uses more short stories than the similar 
magazines at Popular. Best novelette lengths: 
8,000-9,000. 

SPICY MYSTERY. 900 Market Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. Sex must play integral and impor- 
tant part in story, but read market carefully for 
method of handling these scenes. Some super- 
natural stories, others explained. Occasional cos- 
tume stories here. Short stories only up to 6,000 
words. Not active market. 


I have not listed the Y2c mystery mag- 
azines, of which there are far too many. 


For a complete list of all pulp markets, includ- 
ing the half cent a word groups, see The Writer's 
1940 Year Book. 
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EARTH'S 
FRAGILE 
CHILDREN 


BY HENRY PICOLA 


Mr. Picola is the editor of Vespers ; his work has appeared in The New York Times, 
Poetry Studies (England), Poetry World, The Atlanta Journal, 


Poetry, and Driftwind. 


smear their brain-children with print- 

er’s ink. They storm an editor’s mail 
box with poems lacking in a fine command 
of grammar; not to mention meter and 
knowledge of traditional forms. 

If poetry is, as many of us believe it to 
be, the highest form of Art, it is reasonable 
to expect that the training of a poet will 
take longer than training in any other field ; 
manual or mental. To deprive oneself of a 
thorough study of the great classics of the 
past, both of theme and technique, is to 
begin building bridges without knowledge of 
mathematics. 

Was there ever a bridge engineer who 
built a modern structure without knowledge 
of the stress and strain of metals? Or who 
attempted to span a wide river without 
studying the blue prints of hundreds of 
world famed bridges? 

But the poet—the unsuccessful poet—is 
not that practical. The ease of casual com- 
position bedevils him, and his finished prod- 
uct (Time: ten minutes) lacks meter, theme, 
and color. 


B secre poets make haste to 


| 


The average poet is an ingenuous, un- 
learned (poetically speaking) person, and 
therein is the whole reason for his failure. 
The market for verse is so broad that second 
rate work is easy to sell. The renaissance 
of American poetry awaits the fine poetry | 
that Americans can write if they are na 











cated to the history and tradition of Verse. 
It does not take great education and skill 
to appreciate fine verse; but it takes all o 
that and more to write it. It is the poets 
not the audience, who are to be blamed fo 
the low sale of verse books, and the small 
circulation of verse magazines. The greatest 
open field in all the arts is Poetry because 
there are so few poets who know their craft 
with the thoroughness that an enginefr 
knows his. Articles on how to write verse 
are helpful, but these should be preceded 
by appreciative, analytical study of the 
masters. An engineer can’t build a bridge 
until he proves to a State Commission that 
he knows a lot about Science. But a ppet 
needs no license, and therefore goes off, 
halfshot to write his mark. This is what is 
known, laughingly, as poetic license. 
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Poetry editors receive poems which show 
definitely that hundreds of poets cannot 
differentiate between rhymed verse and 
blank verse. An editor’s mails are weighted 
down with verse from poets who have de- 
voted no time to learning any of the funda- 
mentals of poetry. 

A convenient way of estimating the com- 
petition you have to beat is through studying 
the small poetry magazines. “Earth’s fragile 
children,” as they are sometimes amiably 
called, come and go with the financial turns 
of their owners. Few of these magazines 
are profitable, and most of them are labors 
of love. They provide the fledgling poet 
with a small friendly audience. Fan mail 
is lush, and editorial expectation, is geared 
to being grateful for small favors. 

If you have something to say, if you 
can condense, if you love words, consider 
turning your pen to verse. The first step, 
and the longest, is a study of the masters, 
and what they said in relation to the times 
in which they lived. 

The myth of Athena stepping full blown 
out of Zeus has fooled an awful lot of 
people. Literary creation may look as 
though it is spun from cobwebs and moon- 
beams, but most likely it came from long 
honest effort in assimilating the wisdom and 
technique of the past masters, and then 
building freshly from where they left off. 


Poets, like ball players, have’ their major 


and minor leagues. Minor poets compete 
for space in two score verse magazines. 
Few of them pay; and some of them even 
charge by demanding that contributors be 
subscribers! Their total, such as it is, is the 
minor league poetic batting average. If you 
think you can beat it, a three cent stamp 
will supply the test. 


LIST OF POETRY MAGAZINES 


Verse Markets 


Poetry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, 
George Dillion, editor. (Monthly, 25c) 
page, and several annual prizes of $100. 

Poetry Digest, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. Alan F. Pater, editor. (Monthly, 25c) $1.00 
per poem. 

Poetry Presents, P. O. Box 812, Burbank, Calif. 
C. Henry Hicks, editor, (Quarterly, 20c) $1.00 
per poem. 


Illinois. 
$6 per 


Rhythm, 925 Broadway, New York City. Alice 
Langley, editor. (Monthly, 20c a line). 

Silhouettes. Merged with Poetry Caravan. 

Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington, D. (, 
Murray L. and Hazel S. Marshall, editors, 
(Monthly, 10c) Petrachan sonnets only. $1 each 
for single sonnets. 

Spirit, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City. John 
Gilland Brunini, editor. (Bi-monthly, 35c) Organ 
of Catholic Poetry Society of America. Publishes 
work of members only, but holds no religious re. 
quirement as to membership. Pays 20c a line, 


Magazines Offering Prizes 


Bard, The, 398 Russell Ave, Jackson, Mo, 
Margaret Ferguson Henderson, Editor. (Quarterly, 
35c) Cash and other prizes. Interested in poems 
of high quality. 

Bozart-Westminster, Oglethorpe University, Ga. 
James Routh, editor. Old-fashioned themes are 
absolutely taboo. (Quarterly, 50c) Print many 
poems in one issue. 

Blue Moon, 1830 R St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Inez Sheldon Tyler, editor. (Quarterly, 
50c) Prizes $1 to $10. Short poems needed here. 

Cycle, Homestead, Fla. Lily Lawrence Bow, 
editor. (Quarterly, 35c) Rhymed verse to 20 lines. 

Fantasy, 950 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stanley Dehler Mayer, editor. (Quarterly, 25c) 

Kaleidograph, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. 
Vaida and Whiney Montgomery, editors. (Monthly, 
25c) Use short rhymed lyrics. 

Lantern, The, 62 Montague, Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 
C. B. McAllister, editor. (Published bi-monthly, 
25c) Free copy sent to each contributor. Use 
well done lyrics. One of the best editors in the 
field of poetry. 

Lyric, The, Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. Leigh 
Hanes, editor. (Quarterly, 25c) Poems of high 
standard used here. Prefer rhymed lyrics. 

Musings, 4838 Belair Rd., Baltimore. 

Palms, Grant, Mich. Elmer Nichols, editor. 
(Monthly, 25c) Any theme used but must be 
worthwhile poetry. 

Poet Lore, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. John 
Heard, editor. (Quarterly, $6.00 a year) Only 
the best verse wanted. Also use originals or 
translations. 

Poetry World, 79 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Henry Harrison, editor. Any form or theme used 
but must be good. (Quarterly, $2.00 a year) 
Occasional book prizes, and cash prizes. One 
of the best poetry magazines, beautifully printed. 
Many big names here. 

Stepladder, The, 4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Flora W. Seymour, editor. (Monthly, except 
July and August, 20c) Use all forms and lengths. 
Print many lyrics. 

Arcadian Life, Caddo Gap, Ark. 

Skyline, 167 Public Square, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. Lucille Chenot, 
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poetry editor. (Quarterly, 15c) Copies sent to 
contributors. The best poetry used here with 
little or no restrictions as to form or theme. 
Lyrics always welcomed about nature. 

Talaria, 500 Palace Theatre Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. B. Y. Williams and Annette Patton Cor- 
nell, editors. (Quarterly, 35c) Use rhymed lyrics. 
Also book reviews. 

Verse Craft, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Lawrence Wilson Neff, editor. (5 issues—$1 a 
year) Cash prizes in each issue. Any theme used 
but must be well done. 

Voices, 45 E. 55th Street, New York. Sum- 
mer address: Vinalhaven, Me. MHarold Vinal, 
editor. (Quarterly, $2 a year) The best poetry is 
used; any length. The better poets find their 
works published. No free verse. 

Wings, Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. Stanton 
A. Coblentz, editor. (Quarterly, 25c) Do not 
receive manuscripts during July and August. Use 
rhymed lyrics and sonnets. High standard here. 


Magazines Giving Preference To 
Members and Subscribers 


Aerial, 645 South Mariposa, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Byron Dunham, editor. (Bi-monthly, $1.50 
a year) Cash prizes. 

American Fireside. 

Berkeley Poetry Magazine. 
porarily. 

Circle, The, Box 194, Wellesley, Mass. Marcia 
Lewis Leach, editor. (Quarterly, 35c) $1 to $5 
for the best three poems in each issue. 

College Verse, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. Ann Winslow, Exec. Sec’y. (Monthly, $2 a 
year) Annual prizes. Send a stamped envelope 
for further details. 

Driftwind, N. Montpelier, Vt. Walter John 
Coates, editor. (Puplished Monthly, 25c) Rhymed 
lyrics up to 50 lines. Nature and love lyrics 
used frequently. Use many poems in one issue. 
Many well known names as well as new ones. 
Some of the best poetry to come out of New 
England. 

Garrett, The, Box 5804, Cleveland, Ohio. Flo- 
zari Rockwood, editor. (Quarterly, 35c) More 
poems are being used in each issue. Type set by 
hand ; nicely done. Book reviews are used. 

Pasque Petals, Aberdeen, S. Dakota. Edited 
by Gertrude Gunderson, Mitchell, S. Dakota. For 
S. Dakota poets only. Rhymed lyrics used. 

Westward, 990 E. 14th St. San Leandro, 
Calif. Hans A. Hoffman, editor. (8 issues—$2) 
Fine poetry used here; any theme so long as it 
is top-notch. 


Discontinued. 
Discontinued tem- 


Magazines Which Do Not Offer Prizes 


American Weave, 1559 E. 115th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Loring Eugene Williams, editor. (Quarterly, 
$1 a year) Interested in rhymed lyrics. 














| 
“Ten more rejection slips, and Mr. Elman says he'll 
put me on the ‘Hobby Lobby’ program." 


Compass, Prairie City, Ill. Quarterly. 


Country Bard, The, Staples, Minn. Margarette 
Ball Dickson, editor. (Quarterly, 35c) — poetry 
is used of eight to twelve lines. Just starting to 
pay in prizes. | 


Expression, High Mountain Road, Crystal Lake, 


N. J. James Gabelle, editor. Please notice new 
address; just moved from 221 W. Broadway, 
Paterson, New Jersey. (Quarterly, 25c) Verse up 
to 28 lines. Any theme. Free verse sometimes 
used. | 


Poetry Caravan, Route 1, Box 55, Lakeland, 
Florida. Etta Josephean Murfey. (Quarterly, 25c) 
Rhymed lyrics used extensively. Also religious 
poems that are sincere and simple; any length 
used insofar as it is good. Book reviews. Miss 
Murfey has a large issue each quarter. |/Here is 
a discriminator. | 


Prairie Wings, N. Rockford, N. Dakota} Grace 
Brown Putnam and Anna M. Ackerman, | editors. 
(Monthly, $1.00 a year) Short poems needed here. 
Any theme as long as it is a good poem. 


Quickening Seed, 367 Derrer Rd., Columbus, 
Ohio. Clarence L. Weaver, editor. (Quarterly, 
25c) Short love lyrics used; also poems jof phi- 
losophy and nature poems. 


Vespers, 966 E. 25th Street, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. Henry Picola, editor. Sold by substription 
only. $3. Using the poetry of established poets 
only. Harold Vinal, Stanton A. Coblentz, Lucia 
Trent and Leigh Hanes appear in its| pages. 

Prairie Schooner, Sta. A, Lincoln, Neb. Quarterly. 





THE KITTY 


OR God’s sake take this thing back 
kK home and write it just as you told 
it to me,” the editor exploded. “If 
you writers would write the way you talk, 
or the way common people talk, you’d get 
somewhere. Grammar perfection is all very 
well, but the ten million people who plunk 
down their nickels to buy the mass maga- 
zines are interested in people, not periods!” 
I had given this particular editor an article 
outline about a new phase of individual 
enterprise, namely, trucking cordwood. I 
had let myself go and the editor told me to 
get home and write that article at once. In 
the security of my den I pounded out a 
letter-perfect description of the new business. 
You’ve read the results. 
Later, when I took the rewrite back, the 
editor glanced at the first few lines and that 
was as far as he went. 

“That’s the idea,” he said warmly. “Sup- 
posing you and I were looking out of this 
window and we saw two cars crash. Well, 
we've both seen the same thing, but. our 
descriptions will differ. It’s that difference 


IT GREW 


BY MORTON L. BENNET 


in description that makes reading worth 
while. A professor of English might see the 
same accident and write an account of it. 
He might get the facts right, but reading it 
wouldn’t change your blood pressure. Now, 
beat it and write some more, but for heaven's 
sake remember to write about something you 
know and to tell it the way you speak.” 

That was the first editorial advice I ever 
received. It was good stuff. It came to me 
eight years ago and since then I have crashed 
many slicks with articles, two going to the 
Satevepost last year; the latest appearing 
March 9th, 1940, issue. I have also been 
sent out on assignment by large newspaper 
chains, and, until the war, was Canadian 
correspondent for several British aviation 
papers. I grind out fillers and features for 
newspapers and magazines from coast to 
coast. 


I STARTED to write, not because I wanted 

to, nor because I though I had a message 
for the world, but mainly because of disgust 
at an article I read in a trade journal. The 
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man who wrote that article, despite the im- 
posing letters behind his name, didn’t know 
what he was writing about. I had been a test 
engineer on that very subject so I wrote the 
editor and told him what a mess that article 
happened to be. He told me if I could do 
a better one that he was there to read the 
results. I wrote it out in longhand, in in- 
delible pencil too, and sent it away. Two 
weeks later I received a letter from the 
editor congratulating me on the article and 
enclosing a cheque for forty dollars. This, 
I thought, was like getting money for 
nothing. 


I was familiar with steam plant engineer- 
ing and the automotive trade. I contacted 
a trade paper string and was appointed 
their correspondent. I bought a typewriter 
on the down payment system and set out to 
hunt stories. I wrote my first offering eight 
times before I was satisfied with it. The 


editors paid me twenty cents per column 
inch for it and all other stuff I could send 
in. But, never by word or deed did they 
give me cause to think that I was doing 
anything out of the ordinary. Perhaps if 


they had known that they had entrusted 
their news gathering to a rank amateur who 
wouldn’t know news when he saw it they 
wouldn’t have been so complacent. And had 
I known that it takes a 48 hour day to earn 
a living on 20 cents a column inch I wouldn’t 
have been so eager. 


But I never passed up a chance. If I saw 
anything that appeared out of the ordinary 
to me I snapped a photo of it, dashed off 
a few words and then hunted up a market. 
I sent stuff all over the country. I probed 
every angle of engineering and dug up a 
great deal of human interest stuff that sold. 
I plastered the mails with junk that should 
have gone into the wastebasket. But eighty 
per cent went over. 


Y first serious effort was an account of 

a trip to a placer gold country. I 

painted a beautiful picture of the scenery 

and the folks who cluttered the highways. 

A friendly editor glanced at it, sniffed, and 
then said. “Who cares?” 





Mr. Bennet (Edward Green) writes: 


“I fear this article is only half the story. 
It tells nothing of those heartbreaks and 
headaches that come only to egoists who get 
things too easy at the start. It tells nothing 
of the bleak despair when all other chan- 
nels of earning are closed and you suddenly 
realize the enormity of the thing you have 
done in consigning your family to a hit or 
miss existence, denied even the right to 
apply for the questionable security of Relief 
Vouchers, owing to the fact that you can, 
and do, earn something no matter how small. 

“The records somewhere in my desk speak 
of one hundred and eight markets crashed. 

“T like writing. I have made big money 
and there are times when my family have 
wondered where the next meal was coming 
from—and their wondering did them no 
good. Then when the times were blackest 
a cheque arrived from somewhere. I have 
had that never-to-be-forgotten thrill of hav- 
ing a thousand cash dollars in my pocket 
and walking in to pay off my bills. The 
Post did that for us. I have learned a great 
deal about the game, and still learn. My 
fiction is improving and I know the reason 
why so many fail at it. I sell two fiction 
yarns a month to a British aviation mag- 
azine despite the war. I’m now aiming 
mostly for the big American slicks.” 











I said I cared a hell of a lot. 

He turned to his typewriter, shoved a 
piece of paper in and started to hammer. 
A minute later he tossed his sheet out to 
me. One glance and I saw that he had 
said as much in one paragraph as I had 
said in three pages. 

“Readers,” he said briskly, “don’t care 
about the scenery. You're telling them a 
story about what you’ve seen. Good, tell 
’em right out; smash ’em in the eye with 
the first line. Open your story like this, 
“T’ve been to the Cariboo in search of gold. 
I didn’t find any, but I did find ten thousand 
gold-mad people rolling over a highway 
in search of the rainbow’s end.” Do it like 
that and then if you must gush over the 
golden sun you can do it in a flashback, but 
bring it in with the people. Like this, “The 
weary Jimson’s drew their car to the side 
of a mountain stream that splashed down 
a green carpeted slope and sent a million 
jewelled drops flashing into the rays of the 
afternoon sun. I don’t say that’s good, but 
it’s an idea. Write the yarn like that and 
I'll buy it.” 





4a WriTER’s DicEstT 


I did write the yarn that way and he did 
buy it. He’s bought steadily ever since. 

Though many editors were friendly to 
my efforts, it was my wife who bore the 
brunt of their rejections. My wife pointed 
out where most of my stuff smelled and I 
resented it. If I had listened to her ex- 
cellent advice it wouldn’t have taken me 
eight years to hit the slicks. She helped 
me to correct the first drafts, and also went 
out and gathered news items, looked after 
her home and a husband who was rapidly 
becoming unbearable in more ways than one. 


MY first big check came from John 

Shuttleworth of True Detective Mys- 
teries. It was for $130, so I went out and 
made a down payment on a car fully 
believing that I could keep up the pace and 
pay for the car. My wife and I went to 
work and we did manage to pay for the 
car. But if it hadn’t been for John Shuttle- 
worth’s excellent advice and understanding 
we wouldn’t have been able to pay for the 
gasoline we were burning. On two occa- 
sions he returned manuscripts with pencilled 
suggestions and deletions on the margins. 
On still another he took a story and offered 
to rewrite the first two pages himself. 

Kinks and tips from Wrirter’s Dicest did 
their part in helping us on our way. We 
read each new issue from cover to cover 
and studied the stories of successful writers. 
We located many new markets in W.D. and 
bombarded them with stuff. 

My first fiction effort went to Helen 
Wismer, at that time editor of Flying Aces. 
Miss Wismer, a swell guy, sent it back with 
a few suggestions and bought it on its return. 
She bought several feature articles from us 

My second fiction story sold to Argosy, 
and here’s a vital word for the beginner. 

That story was first written to a 3000 
word length and sold to a Canadian maga- 
zine. At that time I knew nothing about 
North American serial rights. The editor 
who bought it said it was a good story and 
should be sold to a bigger magazine. I took 
him at his word and did a 6000 word ver- 
sion of the same thing. It sold to Argosy. 

A few weeks later I received a Burning 
Letter from my New York agent who had 


been hauled over the coals by Mr. Gibney 
of the Munsey company. I went to the 
editor who had bought the first story and 
told him of my trouble. He wrote to Mr, 
Gibney and explained my ignorance. Mr, 
Gibney wrote me and gave me a stiff wam- 
ing that never again must I sell a fiction 
story to two publishers even though they be 
in foreign countries, unless I first state to 
each what rights are being sold. He forgave 
me, but I’ve never sold them since.* 

Since that time I have sold fiction to 
British markets and a great deal to Canadian 
markets in addition to about twenty stories 
to American magazines. 


S an experiment, my wife and I started 
a Writers Service, inviting beginners to 
send us their articles with a view to buying 
the material and finishing it ourselves. That 
was a mistake. We began to understand just 
what editors are facing each morning when 
they go down to the office. Of all the odd 
bodkins that ever infested God’s green earth 
our mail was in a class of its own. There 
was fiction, articles, essays and poems with- 
out a redeeming idea we could buy. One 
old lady arrived with her limousine and 
chauffeur, bearing a huge manuscript and a 
ton of illustrations done by a commercial 
artist. She had ground out 100,000 words 
of agony about a man who started life as a 
shoemaker, bought a shoe factory and then 
lost it to trade unions. All of the principals 
ended either in the morgue or by crying 
on each others shoulders. We sent one story 
back to an author more than six times with 
suggestions, but it returned almost identical 
each time. We gave up our Writers Service. 
Believe me, an editor earns his dough even 
as you and I. 


WE raised our sights for the slicks and 

aimed for the Post despite their 80,- 
000 manuscripts per year hazard. We in- 
quired about an article on bush fliers and 
were told that a prominent Canadian writer 
had submitted such an article and that it 
had been sent back to him with suggestions 
for a rewrite. We also asked if they would 


*Dear Al: Will you forgive and forget? I’m sure 
Dicest reader, Bennet won’t bungle up on a 4S 
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be interested in a yarn about caterpillar built up a character and let things happen 
tractors in the north country. They said to him. The human interest angle was our 
that they would like to see such a story. goal. 

Meantime we received a letter from the We then started an outline of the cater- 
Post advising us that their rewrite had not pillar story. Here is the reason why we 
e up to expectations and we were at thought the Post would be interested in it. 


com 
The Saturday Evening Post, like other 


liberty to go ahead. What a hope, we told 


ourselves. However, we could only try. Here national magazines, is supported by adver- 
is how we reasoned it out. tisers. Those advertisers pay heavy for the 

Our “opponent,” for we now considered space and would therefore be interested in 
him as such, had undoubtedly led off with some free advertising via a feature article 





a yard of tripe about the bush fliers and about their products; generally, if not spe- | 
their records. He had sprinkled statistics cifically. If you can work a big advertiser’s | 
throughout his article and neglected emo- side of the street into a Post article, or a/ 
tions. To hell with that, we thought. Sta- story, you have a greater chance of accept-| 
tistics and records are made by men. There- ance. 
fore we must write about the men them- However, before we realised what we were | 
selves, and their accomplishments will pro- doing we had almost completed the cater-| 
vide the statistics automatically. We mar- pillar story. We sent it and the bush flier) 


shalled our ammunition and let fly. We (Continued to page 52) | 





NEW YORK 
MARKET LETTER 


BY HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


the imprint of its affiliate, Fictioneers, 
Inc., will issue a new title August 30. 
(Name is being held till then.) 

This is to be a monthly edited by Willard 
Crosby, and with an editorial policy similar 
to Rangeland Romances—with one excep- 
tion. Whereas Rangeland sticks entirely to 
the undated West of the past or the historical 
settings, the new book will use an occasional 
modern dude ranch story in the short 
lengths—not in the leads. All stories should 
be told from the girl’s point of view. The 
lead novel will run about 18,000 words. The 
remainder of the contents will be made up 
of stories in any and every length up to 
10,000 words. The lead novels must have 
plenty of meat to justify the length—prac- 
tically, a plot that would serve for a book, 
boiled down to 18,000 words, High, romantic 
adventure of the outdoors is the keynote. 
And the rate of payment is up to a cent a 
word, on acceptance. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street. 

The rates of payment for the Fictioneers 
pulps have been going up. Although the top 
rate was a half-cent when this group first 
appeared, the Westerns are now paying be- 
tween two-thirds and three-quarters of a 
cent per word. And Black Mask pays about 
the same good rates that Popular Publica- 
tions’ Dime Detective has always given its 
authors. These last two are edited by Ken- 
neth White. 

Romance, which has had rather a turbu- 
lent career, is to be revived shortly by Fic- 
tioneers, with the policy which it started on 
prior to its historical-romance incarnation: 


Pree imps PUBLICATIONS, under 
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ie., love stories of modern girls. It will bea 
bi-monthly, paying a half-cent per word, 
Helen Graham is editor, according to an an- 
nouncement from Mr. Steeger, head of the 
company. Love Novelettes and Love Shor 
Stories are the other Fictioneers bi-monthlies 
under this same editor; Love Book is the 
monthly, edited by Jane Littell, for Popular 
Publications. The same general story policy 
applies to the group. But if you are aiming 
your manuscripts here, or at any other mar- 
ket mentioned, please remember to study 
the magazine very carefully first. (No mat- 
ter how many times that advice is given to 
writers, editors continue to repeat it most 
emphatically. It is important to know your 
market—if you want to sell!) .. . All the 
magazines mentioned just above are at 205 
East 42nd Street. 


Munsey’s is bringing out a new men’ 
pulp on August 14: Big Chief Western. This 
will be a bi-monthly, featuring a series novel 
(which has been contracted for) and wil 
use stories with some real Indian interest; 


time—the old West. The Indian may o 
may not be the hero, but must be more than 
mere background. However, avoid the 
White Indian character, since he is featured 
in the novel. Plot your story with plenty o 
action. Three lengths are needed : novelettes 
of 10,000 words, shorter novelettes 7,500, 
and shorts 4,000 to 5,000. Payment is a half. 
cent per word and up. It is made on the 
usual Munsey plan: on acceptance for al 
regular contributors or writers known in the 
field; on publication where the story is 2 
first sale. Burroughs Mitchell is editor. The 
address: 280 Broadway. 
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Foreign Legion Adventures is a new Mun- 
sey title, but this belongs to the group using 
reprints of specially good old stories and 
offers no market. 

Those new Munsey pulps which use “Red 
Star” in the title are made up entirely of 
new material. 


Lous ADAMIC is editing a new and 

interesting-sounding quarterly for ap- 
pearance this fall under the title, Common 
Ground. This is backed by the Common 
Council for American Unity, and will use 
any sort of literary material which will help 
develop the spirit of cooperation among the 
many nationalities which have gone into 
making up our population. Lengths for 
articles and stories run from 1,500 to 5,000 
words. Payment is a half to two cents per 
word, on publication. Address: 222 Fourth 
Avenue, 

Illustrated Astrology is a new Dell publi- 
cation which has just appeared. This is a 
monthly, edited by Edward A. Wagner. The 
contents is quite different from the usual 
astrological magazine, with articles of popu- 
lar appeal and a place for fiction: short 
shorts of about 1,000 words and short stories 
of 3,000 words. Fiction must have a tie-up 
with astrology or the occult, and the editor 
asks for material with high literary quality. 
The articles are mostly written by people 
who are specialists in their lines. But the 
editor says he is open for material or ideas 
from those qualified to handle the subject. 
Payment is from one to two cents per word, 
on acceptance, for wordage published. 

Contributors to Illustrated Astrology should 
note a special condition about manuscripts 
made by the editor: he says he will read 
anything submitted but will not return any 
manuscripts, sending just an announcement 
as to acceptance or rejection. So be sure to 
keep a copy. Better yet, send him the car- 
bon! (So far as I know, this method of 
handling manuscripts is not used by editors 
of any other Dell magazines, or those of 
other reliable magazines.) Address: 149 
Madison Avenue. 

Science Illustrated, 570 Seventh Avenue, 
is to be entirely staff prepared for the pres- 
ent. Dr. Dagobert D. Runes is editing this. 

The photo and cartoon magazines are 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- | 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William | 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and | 
others. 

* 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc; 


Jane Hardy, President | 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. 


FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who have 

never sold a story, I have something that will salve 

you a year’s time. A postcard will bring you fill 

details. Address 
"WRITER" 

1332 S$. Bonnie Beach Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 


COMPLETE SHORT-SHORT SERVICE 
WITH SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


ths Lm in short- 

story writ 5.00 | 
Short-short criticisms—50c per story. | 
Also typing and marketing service. | 

Please enciose return postage with all manuscripts, 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 


BOX 2 LOMBARD, /ILLINOIS 


PIANO PARTS TO THREE moo 


at one time, $18.00 (Regular $30.00 value). /By installl- 
ments, pay only $3.00 and I will start the 3 piano ts. 
“WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES” 
Piano arrangement was made in this studio. usic guar- 


anteed. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND | 
LUTHER A. CLARK, n° Thonjaston, Maine 














Dept. 40-WD-7 
"Write for 


SONGWRITERS xcesect- 


Write today for your copy of the new Free Book THE DOOR TO 
YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING— 
Submit youn aR SONGS AND SONG POEMS for our free ex- 


OBLIGATION. | 
RECORDINGS —- PUBLISHING —— ORCHESTRATION SERVICE 


Recent songs placed under alty contracts—BLUE ROSES—HOLLY- 
WOOD MOON—MIDNIGHT NESS, and many others. 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Dept. 1, | Salem, Indiana 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





WriITER’s DIGEST 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


~ = * 


In the past three years I have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . articles . . serials . . series. Now, I’m 
teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


* * * 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 HIPPODROME BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















“PET” MANUSCRIPTS MY SPECIALTY 


Have you a “‘pet”’ novel, book or short story on which you 
need honest, constructive help? Then you require the assist- 
ance of an agent with national experience in editing and 
selling who knows the editors in all publishing fields. I can 
now handle the work of a few more established writers or 
talented beginners, Write for full information. 


FAUSTINA ORNER 


Sixteen Park Ave. 











New York City 





LLM BLS 6 Medd f 


Let a professional writer make it 7 
easy for yo Send a postcard - 
FREE c 











are best 

as oe A buying. — ae best mar- 
kets. nd_ for Test TO- 
DAY! its FR fe. 

Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. 500, St. Louis, Mo. 











BEST BET FOR BEGINNERS 


fs the ‘real experience’’ story—the oe way to get into 
print and be paid for it—and I can help yo 

Beginners who read my article on io  ceaiestabionon story, 
featured in Writer’s Digest for July, 1939, have come to me 
for personal help—and they are now selling, 

You get no form letters or canned criticism from me. My 
service to you is individual and personal. Your satisfaction is 
assured by my experience as a a writer, and by my 
record of published articles and storie: 

Your manuscript will receive ise. "same personal attention 
and complete individual treatment that have enabled other 
beginners to make their first sale. Service includes detailed 
criticism, revision suggestions and latest market advice. 


One dollar each thousand words or fraction. 


FELIX FLAMMONDE 
Redwood City, Calif. 


Fee: 


Postbox 550, 











FOwUsElt 


¥ Do you know what you are best fitted for? 
Can you interpret your moods—know the 
mental influences—behind your whims 
and fancies? Let the Rosicrucians (not a re- 
ligious organization) show you how to dis- 
ty cover yourself and master your life. Send 
, for the free “Sealed Book” that tells how 

to receive these facts. Address Scribe X.X.X. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 





making hay while the sun shines. Several 
new ones are on the stands, or just about to 
appear. Snap is edited by Harry D. Douglas 
for Martin Goodman, at 330 West 42nd 
Street. This uses photographs and cartoons 
and also is in the market for original ideas, 
Rates are payable on acceptance, according 
to value. It is a good idea to show samples 
of cartoons to the editor before finishing up 
this type of work. 

Movie Fun is the title of the new maga. 
zine owned by Crestwood Publishing Com. 
pany and edited by M. R. Reese. The only 
market is for cartoons of girl subjects, not 
too sophisticated. Payment is on acceptance; 
$5 and up. Better submit roughs first. Ad- 
dress : 1270 Sixth Avenue. 


Show is the photograph magazine put out 
by Hillman Periodicals, with Tony Field as 
editor. Pictures of girls in series, rather than 
individual shots, are wanted. Payment is on 
publication ; $3 to $5 a shot. Address: 1476 
Broadway. 

Marian Ives is the new literary editor of 
Mademoiselle, Street & Smith’s smart styles 
magazine. The magazine is wide open for 
material, and pays very good ratés which 
vary according to author, etc. Fiction should 
stress the younger characters, as this monthly 
is edited to appeal to readers between 1/7 
and 30. Lengths should keep under 3,500 
words. Articles may deal with any general 
topic; top length 2,500 words, Contributors 
should make a study of the magazine for 
preferred style. Address: 1 East 57th Street. 
Editor: Mrs. Betsy Talbot Blackwell. 

This Week is in the market at the present 
time for short stories ; best length 1,500, with 
top length 1,800. It is not necessary, accord: 
ing to the editor, that these stories be the 
conventional short-short type with the snap 
ending. Any good story that can be told in 
this length will be considered very gladly. 

Contributors to This Week should note 
that the editor is not in the market for 
stories or articles dealing with the war or 
with current problems, as these are being 
taken care of by special arrangement at the 
present time. Other needs for this news 
paper magazine remain the same as they 
have been in the past, and as they have been 
listed in detail at various times. Address: 
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490 Lexington Avenue. Editor: Mrs. Wil- 


liam Brown Meloney. 

The Spur is edited for readers whose an- 
nual incomes run over the $20,000 mark, 
and whose interests include art, fine arts, 
sports (of participation, rather than mere 
spectator) . Articles average about 2,000 
words, with photographs, and stress a news 
background. Information should be national 
in interest, rather than local. A study of the 
magazine is invaluable. Note quality of pho- 
tographs, as well as number. The editor asks 
for enough pictures so that he may make a 
selection of five or six for each article. Pay- 
ment averages about two cents per word, 
but is based on the worth of the material. 
This is made shortly after publication, No 
fiction or poetry are used. This is one of the 
Tichenor publications, 515 Madison Avenue. 
Editor: Arthur E. Krows. 

The Sportsman Pilot, of the same group 
of magazines, is a highly specialized monthly 
going to private airplane owners chiefly. So 
much material is obtained from these pilots 
that there is not a great market outside. 
Also, general writers should be warned that 
most of them do not possess the necessary 
pilot’s angle and experience which is so im- 
portant. If you can qualify, there is a small 
market for articles averaging 2,000 words in 
length with first-class photographs. Payment 
is about a cent a word, on publication. Oc- 
casionally material deals with the airline 
pilots, too. Editor: Charles H. Gale. Ad- 
dress : 515 Madison Avenue. 


HE fact-detective magazines of The 
Country Press (Daring Detective, Star- 
tlng Detective, and Dynamic Detective) 
keep very much to the same policy which 


This FREE Book 


has shown Many People How 
to Write Stories that Sell 


Hoosier Students and Graduates 
are getting real money for their 
stories. They benefit from the 
personal direction of our critics 
who give unlimited individual 
criticism and manuscript sales 
service that gets results, Hoosier 
Institute not only teaches you 
how to write but tells you 
where to sell. Because you are 
interested in learning to write 
stories that publishers will buy, 
send for your copy of 
“The Art of Story Writing.”’ 


Get YOUR copy NOW 


No cost or obligation is in- 
curred when you request your 
FREE copy of this valuable 
book. It has pointed the way 
to good income and fame for 
many men and women. It will 
reveal what your opportunities 
are in this fascinating profes- 
sion. Send for it today. and practical.’ 

Address: (ss ‘gned) yack LONDON. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, 164 Hoosier Bldg., Chicago 
MATHILDE WEIL 


LITERARY AGENT 


after twenty years in New York, is now estab- 
lished in San Francisco. Books, short stories, 
articles, and verse criticised and marketed. 


Send for circular. 
535 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


RRA ac LL VV 
NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


who are not selling regularly need expert revision of their 
scripts, Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories “‘doct 

by me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. FR office report 
on one story if you mention this magazine. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
an ian yhoo Managing Editor, National Wollaston, , 








— NOOSIER INSTITUTE 
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BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful Column. 
My Course which costs little, points the way. Test your 
ability, Study odd moments. ‘Most helpful course ever 
taken” writes one student. Send for circu today. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
Box 4, Station D, Los Angeles, California 














are constantly seeking and buying ma- 
terial for new movie plots. Many an un- 
known writer has suddenly become finan- 
cially successful through a story that 
reached the proper parties in Hollywood. 
Have you a story or idea that you think 
would be a good movie scenario? Write 


9124 Sunset Blvd., 





HOLLYWOOD MAJOR MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS 


Script Dept., AUTHORS INTERNATIONAL MART 


at once, without obligation, for full in- 
formation regarding our service of STU- 
DIO PRESENTATION before mailing 
your stories. Our service consists of 
synopsizing, editing and preparation for 
proper presentation of meritorious ma- 


terial to HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
‘ binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 
PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 








NEW FRIENDS ——— 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE dedicated to the pro- 
motion of friendships. Discriminating clientele. Wri 
telephone. 
AMERICAN SERVICE 
Grace Bowes, Director 
3140-WD Godwin Terrace, New York City 
Telephone Kingsbridge 6-2921 
Wher you visit the World's Fair be sure fo phone as. 
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” my utmost assist vou. Low rates. Free resubmissions. 
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7 Literary Technicist 
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213142 RIDGE BLVD. EVANSTON (CHICAGO), ILL. 
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Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y- 











SPEERS' WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Now is the time for fall play publishing. SEND us your 
PLAYS, STORIES, NOVELS. MANUSCRIPTS marketed 
immediately if they have the slant EDITORS want. IF 
not we tell you HOW! Fees reasonable. 


Address: 6828 Leland Way 
Phone HEmpstead 7933 Hollywood, Califoraia 








has been detailed here not many months agy 
—with one slight shift. The editor is now 
favoring the use of more current stories 
Where a case seems to present an obvioys 
conclusion—an indictment and a confession, 
so that the conviction is apt to be quick 
then the story can be used. Query the editor, 
the same as on any other case you wish to 
write up, to avoid duplication. In current 
trials, give details enough so that he can 
judge whether it would be usable. The 
whole general trend of these magazines i 
toward the modern, but old cases are used 
too. Be sure of good pictures, with enough 
for a real selection. Payment is two centsa 
word, on acceptance; pictures supplied by 
authors, $3 each on publication. Editor: 
Leonard Diegre. Address: 1501 Broadway 
(Fawcett). 

Another market for those current detec. 
tive cases is True, of the same company. 
Occasionally war stories are used, if of the 
first-person adventure type—especially con 
cerning mechanized divisions, parachute J 
troops, etc. Good ghost stories, or experi 
ences with the supernormal that are authen- 
ticated by reliable persons or well-known 
and reliable organizations, are wanted. Book- 
lengthers, 20,000 words, on any topic, with 
action maintained throughout—more first 
person stories, even in murder cases—cult 
stories—there’s a wide variety of subject 
matter in True. Just two points determine 
purchase value: 1. It it true? 2. Is it in 
teresting? It is always best to query befor & 
writing up an article. 
5,000 to 7,000 words. Payment is on accept: 
ance for stories, two cents a word and up. ff 
Plenty of pictures are used, and the editor 
stresses that he wants ones that illustrate the 
story better; the action as it took place, not 
just scenery in which something once hap- 
pened. Pictures bring $3 apiece, on publi- 
cation. Address: 1501 Broadway. Editor: 
Horace Brown. 

Miss Helen Cunningham is no longer con- 
nected with Romantic Story. This and the 
other two Fawcett confession books, Life 
Story and True Confessions, are under the 
editorship of Miss Beatrice Lubitz. 


TREET & SMITH’S Love Story Maga- 
zine has the biggest market for love, be- 
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g the only weekly now published in that 
feld. Beginners would do best, Miss Bacon 
suggests, if they write about a section of the 
ountry familiar to them. There is a great 
deal of color in this country which is not to 
be found in New York night clubs. Writers 

ho search it out will find that their stories 
ake on better values and more life. Occa- 
sionally, she uses a war story, but only if it is 
omething different—not just an excuse for 
» background. The 5,000-word length is al- 
ways the best, until you have made a real 

place for yourself in this market. Editor: 
iss Daisy Bacon. Address: 79 Seventh 
Avenue. 

The Saturday Review of Literature as- 
igns most of the book reviews. Editorials 

e written by its board. But articles and 
erse offer an open market to those with 
ufficient style and background. Articles may 
e on a special literary subject, as a writer 
br a book, or they may be on some general 
ubject tied up with writing. The lengths 
may run up to 3,000 words. Verse up to 40 
ines. Payment is at space rate, on publica- 
ion. Norman Cousins is executive editor, 
ith an editorial board of four. Address: 
20 Madison Avenue. 


North American Review, formerly at 420 

adison Avenue, has undergone changes of 
bwnership and staff. It is now located at 
23 Williams Street. The quarterly will con- 
finue publication, but no editor has been an- 
ounced, In the past, this magazine had a 
terary angle. 

Detective Fiction Weekly is well stocked 
yn serials for the next six months, but needs 
hort stories very much, especially in lengths 
p to 8,500 or 9,000 words. There is also a 

arket for novelettes up to 12,000 words; if 

ceptionally good, up to 15,000 words. This 

agazine places no tabus except on sex, hor- 
or, blood-thirsty stuff, and freaks. The old 
outine detective story of the Hammett type 
§ frowned on, as the readers want better 
ories. A yarn has to be good to please this 
ritical, well-educated audience. “Don’t 
@ehink you are going to write a pulp story,” 

ggests the editor; “start out to write a 
ood story.” Careful plot and character de- 
elopment are both important. There is a 

all market for true stories written in fic- 


latchstrings . . « 


are out a M-I-L-E! 


OW, as never before, editors are clamoring for 

fresh material, new viewpoints, new blood in 

their magazines. Their latchstrings are out—a 
M-I-L-E ! 


You can walk through their doors to literary suc- 
cess. You can be cashing checks instead of hopelessly 
swearing at rejects if you will remember one thing: 


YOU MUST WRITE FOR THE EDITORS! 


When you work with me you are on the high 
road to success because you WILL write for the 
editors. Your salable material will be assured an in- 
telligent, sympathetic reading because I KNOW 
WHAT EDITORS WANT. And I show you how 


to write it. 
* * * 
MY OWN LATCHSTRING IS ALWAYS OUT. 


If you’re in the New York area a call will bring 
you an interview appointment. A letter will receive 
the same attention because your problems are 


mine. Our interest is SALES! 


My service to you is extremely personal—no 
“come-ons” or “forms.” I give your material and 
problems my undivided attention—as much as they 
need. Every effort goes into making you a “name” 
writer. It’s good business for you, and for me 
because the major portion of my income is derived 
from sales. 


If your ms., fiction or non-fiction, is ready for 
immediate sale I personally place it on desks of 
editors who are BUYING—TODAY. But if your 
material is not ready for this sales effort, I read it 
myself, thoroughly and painstakingly, and I tell 
you candidly where it falls down and what to do 
to make it salable—if it can be made salable. You 
get honesty and truth from me, not empty praise 
and stupid flattery. 

Are you a new writer? I can show you the 


quickest way to editors’ checks. If you are selling 
I can expand your markets and increase your sales. 


DON'T WRITE FOR REJECTS 
— WRITE FOR THE EDITORS! 


All mss. must be sent to my New York office 
where I am permanently located, guarding your 
interests with the editors. 

FEES: 
$5 from 15,000 to 25,000 

$2 from 3000 to 6000 $10 from 25,000 te 50,000 

$3 from 6000 to 10,000 $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 

$4 from 10,000 to 15,000 $20 above 85,000 words 
Fees are based on individual mss., not aggregate wordage, and mast 
be enclosed with submissions, together with return postage and a 
self addressed envelope. 10 per cent commission on sales. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-6019 


$1 to 3000 words 
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tion style ; 3,000-7,000 words. On these, bet- 
ter query the editor about the subject. Pay- 
ment is a cent and a quarter and up; on 
acceptance to all but unknown writers. 
Editor: Ken Crossen. Address: 280 Broad- 
way. 

Double Detective is stocked on novelettes 
for about three months ahead. But the mar- 
ket is wide open to shorts of 1,500 to 5,000 
words. There’s a tabu on sex; otherwise, 
any kind of detective tale is acceptable. The 
editor makes one suggestion: He’d like to 
see writers slack off on unnecessary swearing. 
Actions, not words, show whether a man is 
really tough. Payment is the same as for 
Detective Fiction Weekly. Same address. 
Paul Johnston edits this, and also Red Star 
Detective and Red Star Western. 

These two Red Star books are in the mar- 
ket for new material as listed here before. 
Payment is from a half to three-quarters of 
a cent on shorts; on acceptance as above. 
On long stories, it is by arrangement. 

Marion Shear tells me that all three of the 
Munsey confession magazines are open now 
for material. It seems especially hard to get 


the novels of 40,000 words or more for 
Confession Novel of the Month. More action 
is needed than in the average first-person 


story of this length. If interested in this 
length, it is a good idea to submit an outline 
first. 

Red Star Love Revelations is in need of 
10,000-word novelettes. There must be real 
confessions, but the problem-type story. 

Shorts of 5,000 words are needed for Red 
Star Secret Confessions. All three magazines 
pay a cent a word ; on acceptance, except to 
the unknown writer, who collects on publi- 
cation. Study the magazines. You will find 
that the first-person confession field includes 
considerable variety. Editor: Marion Shear. 
Address : 280 Broadway. 

All Story Love is stocked up on serials and 
novelettes until October at the earliest. But 
there is an open market for shorts, especially 
between 5,000 and 6,000 words. Also, Love 
Novel of the Month is wide open for book- 
length novels of 45,000 words. On this 
length, a synopsis first is a good idea. Miss 
Amita Fairgrieve, editor of the two love 
pulps at Munsey’s, makes a highly pertinent 


suggestion: “A writer has to be inside her 
story, has to identify with the main charac. 
ter, and live and move with that character 
among the other characters of the story, in. 
stead of just telling about it from the out. 
side. This ability is what makes a req] 
writer!” ‘These two pulps pay a cent and 
up, on acceptance to all but unknown 
writers, They will have to blame their bad 
luck at having to wait for publication date 
on the plagiarists who have popped up every 
so often, in spite of conscience and printed 
warnings. Address: 280 Broadway. 


Argosy, also, is stocked on serials until 
about October first. But there is a wide-open 
market for stories of 10,000 words and als 
for shorts of 6,000 words and less. War 
stories are not tabu, for this magazine has 
never had a tabu, except maybe on bad 
writing. But the editors believe that people 
get too much war reading in the papers and 
would really enjoy most stories which com. 
bine comedy with action or melodrama. The 
movies and radio run to this combination a 
lot lately, and Argosy readers have about the 
same type of interests in amusement. 

George Post edits Red Star Mysteries and 
Red Star Adventures, as well as Argosy—all 
markets for plenty of new stories. The Red 
Star pulps pay a half cent and up, in the 
usual Munsey manner, while Argosy has a 
minimum of a cent and a quarter. Address: 
280 Broadway. 

Captain Combat has been dropped from 
the Fictioneers list. 

William Fay is leaving his editorial des 
at Popular Publications about August first 
He plans to spend all his time hereafter n 
writing, which means more good stories for 
those top-liner slicks, where his name is al: 
ready familiar. The magazines which he has 
been editing are to be turned over to Al 
Norton, now in charge of Dime Sports. This 
means that Norton will also handle Popula 
Publications’ Sports Novels, Daredevil Act, 
and G-8 and His Battle Aces; and Fic 
tioneers’ Fighting Aces and Battle Birds 
William Holder, who edited the last two 
books, is no longer with the company. No 
editorial changes are planned because of the 
changes in staff. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street. 
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.Ace-High and New Western are now ap- 
earing as monthlies. These are Fictioneers 
titles, edited by Mike Tilden. Also at the 
above address. 

Gene Fornshell is no longer connected 
with Red Circle magazines, and both Com- 
plete Detective Cases and Amazing Detective 
Cases are now edited by Robert E. Levee. 
These magazines stress the sex angle. All 
cases must be completed. Lengths should be 
under 5,000 words; short-short treatment in 
1,500 words is a special need. Also, a few 
short fact articles around 500 words. Pay- 
ment is two cents a word on acceptance, 
with pictures $3 each on publication. 


EVERAL shifts have been made in the 

line-up of pulps belonging to the Red 
Circle group. Sky Devils has been dropped 
for the present, leaving no market for air 
stories. Detective Short Stories is a new title 
in that class. Mystery Tales, Uncanny Tales, 
and Real Mystery have been dropped. 
Marvel Science Stories continues as their 
one magazine in the pseudo-science field. 

In the sports field, Red Circle now has 
two: Best Sports Magazine and Sports 
Action. The lengths needed are mostly 
shorts, with an occasional 10,000-word lead. 

Red Circle has six titles in the Western 
field, having discarded Wild West Stories 
and Complete Novel, and added Western 
Fiction. This makes the Western field defi- 
nitely the best bet with this company. 
Lengths include shorts of 5,000 words, nov- 
elettes of 8,000 to 10,000 words, and lead 
novels of 30,000. 

All the Red Circle pulps mentioned above 
are bi-monthlies. Payment is a half cent per 
word to beginners, with better rates prom- 
ised after several sales. Robert Erisman is 
editor of the pulps. Address: 330 West 42nd 
Street. 





Sirs: 

Our publication is in the market for cross-word 
puzzles having a floral theme; that is, involving 
the use of flower names. We will pay $2.50 each. 

We also use one short story each month (800- 
900 wds) having a flower store locale, or having 
florists or florists’ clerks as principal characters. 
One-half cent per word upon publication. 

HeatH CAMPBELL, Editor, 
Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 
805 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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We Don’t Buy Money 


Do you want a really competent adviser? 
Are you through with going it alone—and ready 
to learn the Business of being a Professional 
Writer from the ground up? Are you willing 
to pay very nominal fees— until your sales 
checks begin coming in? 


Let Us Show You 


We don’t ask you to take our Service on trust—blind. 
We DO ask you to send us a sample mss. or write us a 
full letter about your previous experience. ($1 per 1000 
words ; 60c above 5000, plus return postage.) 

If you will do this, we will SHOW you just what we 
can do for you individually. And promptly—within a 
few days. And if you’re not entirely satisfied, our iron- 
clad satisfaction or money-back guarantee protects you. 
No other firm, we believe, does this. 


Real Service 


Every client works personally with the Director. You 
get detailed Analysis or Sales Help on the specific mss. 
and Friendly Long Range Counsel along whatever line 
seems necessary. Our wide Experience builds Opportuni- 
ties for our clients. We see every job through to the end. 


Experience 


Free Lance Writer for 1000 articles and many pub- 
lished short stories, plays, etc. 

Also: The Writer, Middlebury College and University 
of N. H. Writers’ Conferences (Staff), Harvard Univer- 
sity and three Courses for WCS. 


WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Director 
A National Institution Since 1929 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 


STORIES AND ARTICLES 


Prepared to Meet Editorial Requirements 
ro manuscripts typed accurately and promptly. Moderate rate 

1,000 words; 20% nema wl over 10,000. Carbon copy, 
extra outside pages and mailed 


BETTY FURMAN 


BOX 439 GREENSBURG, PA. 











We'll Buy Your Manuscripts 


every type and length, at agreed upon with you. We 
are manuscript dealers and ‘Tenet 4 to publishers. Good offer: ers for 
erfect scripts. If it’s faulty, but can be made salabie, we'll 
uy ata price whereby we can revise at our expense. If we 
, we'll tell you why. Examination fee, $1.00 for 
» Or under, 20c per thousand thereafter. Poems, 
Jokes, S29, kinks, 10c each. Inclose fees, return 

postage and envelo 


WRITERS' ee SERVICE, 
Box 334 ORT LUPTON, COLO. 











FREE READING; 10% SALES SERVICE! 


Only commission if salable. Small charge for helping make 
them salable if revision needed, if you WANT such service. 
Submit BEST story, without obligation, if in earnest, for 
honest report. In business a decade; excellent standing. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 


Box 148 Dante, Virginia 














TYPING — ADDRESSING 


“The Way You Like It" 


Envelopes, circulars, postcards, etc. addressed, $1.50 per 
M. Manuscript typing on any subject, 35c per M with extra 


first page and carbons free. Poetry %c a line. 12 years 


experience, 
—. M. HUMPHREY 
709 PRYTANIA AVENUE HAMILTON, OHIO 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
ada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 
Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. , 
No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the September issue on or before August 
15th. Rates 7 cents the word. 6 
We ask anyone who has a omen on an advertiser 
in our “‘personal”’ department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





THE DIFFERENT GARDEN—Western atmosphere in 
your study. Fifteen different cactus plants $1. 
Easily grown anywhere. Odd, grotesque, mysterious! 
Eula Turner, Azusa, Calif. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
25c. Charles Olive, 


50 best markets sent for 
Willmar, Minn. 


TYPISTS FOR QUICK CASH ORDER “125 Ways To 
Make Money With Your Typewriter” 148 page book 
$1.00 Postpaid. Stamp brings other interesting in- 
a Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, 

inois. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED book printer desires to print 
books for authors direct, at large savings! och, 
225 Centre Street, New York City. 


READ HANDWRITING, Have studied outstanding 
personalities for 30 years. Enclose three original 
paragraphs and 50c for a complete study. Box 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN: Make new friends through 
correspondence club. Sealed particulars free. Dept. 
W, Post Office Box 6114, Metropolitan Station, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


DETAILED PLOT, characters described, for dramatic, 
salable novel, $1. Box D-2. 


WIN MONEY! Prizes! Contest Magazine, 10c. BUT- 
LER, 473WD, Sebring, Florida. 


VENTURE—Safely—into ADVENTURE thro member- 
ship in the Friendship Club, Box 670, Seattle, 
Washington. Enclose postage. 


ANYONE CAN SELL JUVENILES. “Shortcuts” dime, 
stamp. Brown, 282 Chronicle, San Francisco. 


GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION SHAKY? I correct both; 
send 50c per 1000 words, with stamped return 
envelope. M. L. Paraboschi, A.M., 3825 Washington 
Street, Roslindale, Massachusetts. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE courses, books, in- 
cluding Plottos, Plot Genies, Plotcards, Plotkeys, 
etc. Large bargain list 10c. Wanted, books, courses. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


COLLABORATOR—revisionist wanted for novel. Com- 
mission only. Wheelock, Box 182, Upper Darby, Pa. 


ALL QUESTIONS, ANY TOPIC, COMPETENTLY 
ANSWERED. Professional Staff. Three Queries a 
Dollar. Research Institute of America, 2012 Linden, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


INTERESTED IN WRITING and cultural activities 
enjoys swimming and bridge. In quest of pleasant 
feminine company with similar interests. New 
Yorker, 30. Box B-1. 


NAMES, TITLES—Fifty of each, ten cents. Price 
list included. Writers’ Wholesalers, 703 Fairland, 
Benton, Illinois. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 
Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, bachelor, lonesome, needs inspira. 
tion wants to correspond with a writing female in 
Chicago or vicinity. Box B-2. 


SCIENCE ACCOUNTS for the first cell and disposes 
of the monkey theory. Open Book $1.00. P. Z, 
Copenhafer, 811 Fremont St., Manhattan, Kansas, 

“MALE MODELS”—lInteresting Photographs? Arto, 
2043 E. 21st Street, Oakland, Calif. 

PREPAID—10 pounds assorted magazines $1.00, 

National, 838 So. 16th, Newark, N. J. 


WRITER’S PARADISE. Living-cost negligible. Wooded 
mountains, waterfalls, canyons, palm forests, lakes, 
big game, eternal spring, seclusion. 50c brings illus- 
trated information from well known author. Erneste 
Manders, Rivadavia 409, Buenos Aires. 


WE OFFER A ROYALTY contract which may total 
$1,000 for the best introduction to our book, “How 
To Prosper and Live Happily.” This introduction 
will appear in the second edition of this book. 
Send $1 for copy of first edition of this book, and 
contest details. U. C. Abbe, P. O. Box 133, Long- 
mont, Colorado. 


ARE YOU LONELY? If you are desirous of enlarging 
your circle of acquaintances I can help you. Write 
=. confidence to Mona Ross, Box 3334, St. Paul, 

inn. 


MARKETS. PLOTS. RESEARCH. REVISION. GHOST- 
ING. Dime for details. University Service, 433 
Hamilton, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HOW TO PREPARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS. Sample 
forms included. Dime and stamp. Helen Dailey, 
423 Julia St., Willmar, Minnesota. 


PEN AND INK SKETCH made from your photograph. 
Picture returned unharmed. State hobby or pastime. 
Work expertly done. Comical likeness $1.00, 
serious type $1.50. Send photo and currency to 
Virgil Hill, Adah, Pa. 


EXTRA CASH addressing envelopes at home. Full 
particulars for dime. Wallace-16, Box 1225, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


REVISE AND SELL YOUR REJECTS. Full directions. 
Quarter. Jimmie Engle, 340 2nd Ave., West, 
Spencer, Iowa. 


TALL, DARK, YOUNG struggling male author, needs 
encouragement from young lady. Box B-4. 


ATTENTION ART STUDENTS—8mm and 16mm Art 
Films—Hollywood Artists’ Model Photos—Lists free 
—Catalog 10c. Box 108, Lefferts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Make Money!! 


START CORRESPONDENCE CLUB! 
ae 561 Paramount Bldg., Los Angeles, 
alif. 


HAVE PRIVATE NEW YORK mail address. Letters 
forwarded everywhere. Twenty-five cents monthly. 
New York Mail Service, 143 West 69, New York. 


SEEKING INTELLECTUAL philanthropist willing to 
help hellishly poor but highly talented young artist. 
Internationally famous references. Box B-6. 


WANTED: Personal contact with established writer 
= of crime story. Box 14, Bella Vista, 
if, 
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WORK! Work becomes pleasure and play when 

ae A that for which you are best adapted and 
suited. Send $1.00 with birthdate, hobbies and 
special interests for our thorough vocational 
analysis. Make Your Choice, become successful in- 
stead of bewildered. Vocational Counselors, Room 
616 Candler Building, 220 West 42nd Street, New 


York City. 


UR HANDWRITING analyzed. 
been og dime and stamp. Box B- 


Send sample hand- 
7. 


HERMETESS SEEKS inspiration via contact unusual 
minds. Box B-8. 


“FORTY DOLLARS a month writing Fillers,” Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
1926%4-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


LADY TEACHER small school Sierras wishes boy and 
rl for companions. Fishing, hunting, swimming, 
aly A riding. Box 14, Bella Vista, Calif. 


SWING ALONG with the BOHEMIAN PARADE for 
thrilling contacts, adventure, romance, men, women, 
young or old. Dime for the story. Geo. G. Gullock, 
Vineland, N. J. 


SANSICCHI’S LOVE DIARY—One of the _ unique 
books of all time. Seeing’s believing! You can 
RENT this $5 book FREE by sending $1.00 deposit. 
Paula Piynelee, Box 146, Palisades Park, N. J. 


FANTASTIC STORY AUTHORS. Idea-giver. Sample 
list twenty pseudo-scientific and fantastic items. 
Suggest startling props for your stories. Quarter. 
Box 


NEW CONTACTS—through our Personal Service dedi- 
cated to the promotion of friendships. Discriminating 
clientele. Write or telephone American Service, Grace 
Bowes, Director, 3140-MD Godwin Terrace, New 
York City, Telephone Kingsbridge 6-2921. 


PLOTS, state type; your own revised; $1.00. Diana 
Parker, N. S. Station, Box One, Atlanta, Ga. 


GET ACQUAINTED with THE HOOSIER SOCIAL 
MAGAZINE, Photos, Descriptions. Cultured men, 
women. Young and old. (Private individual service 
also.) Dime brings magazine and particulars. May 
Kennedy, Box 1443, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED by rapidly growing 
+ gl journal service. Eastern cities preferred. 
ox B-9. 


RE-STYLE YOUR “rejects” for prompt sales. Details 
free. Marksman, 10301 Fedora, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FINANCE AND THE Florida and Miami Real Estate 
oom. A constant contestant and victim for Four- 
teen years. Wanted publication to carry narrative: 
. cree 2118 N. W. 33rd St., Miami, 

lorida. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSED—25c 
2509 61st Ave., Cicero, Ill. 
PASTEL PICTURES—Two 4x5 Texas Landscapes 
Framed, for Dollar Bill. Money back guarantee. 
Address, Studio, Room 1—20014 East Ferguson, 

Tyler, Texas. 


coin. 


G. Picha, 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. The Writer’s Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE humor after reading 
male joke book. 13c. Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 
cago. 


LONESOME? GET “CUPID’S MAIL” — Sparkling 

Photos, brunettes, blondes, Sweethearts for most 

everyone. 10c. “Cupid’s Mail,” 2149-B Jackson, 
icago. 


WALLACE COOK’S PLOTTO PLUS KEY—Mine ab- 
solutely brand new. Sell for $8. W. Isaacs, 178A 
Beach 26th Street, Edgemere, L. 1., N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW!—Free to earnest beginners— 
“Writing and Selling,” that unusual, colorful, 
dynamic publication for those determined to become 
selling writers. Nothing else like this. Teaches, 
shows, reveals—guides you to success. Send today 


and receive, in addition, “A Charted Way to Write 
for Pay,” acclaimed as the nearest approach to a 
positive, fool-proof path to sales ever offered. Free 
—no obligation. Erol Slater, 612 Loew’s State, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

AM YOUNG lonely, disillusioned. Please write to 
me somebody. Paul Oxley, Mt. Morris, Ill. 


START PROFITABLE USED MAGAZINE exchange 
anywhere. Send 50c for complete plan. Book and 
Magazine Mart, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells 
Kind, How and Where to sell poems. Examples 
and 178 detailed markets. Oc. Gloria Press, 
1926%2-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start a Correspondence Club 
with only $1.00. Complete plans 25c. Reedy, 2149-B 
Jackson, Chicago. 


WRITERS! ARTISTS! NEW INSPIRATION in Adiron- 
dacks. Peaceful mountain retreat amid nature’s 
beauty. Rent. Sell. Box B-5. 


GAGWRITERS! CARTOONIST! Read, “The Cartoon- 
ing World,” 20c copy. Porcelli, 1335 South Cali- 
fornia Blvd., Chicago. 


QUICKEST SALES! Syndicate Writing Lesson Course, 
Markets. Quarter. Will Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CAMPS or Northern 
Michigan questions answered for Dime. C. Hilde- 
brant, Rousseau, Michigan. 


WORRIED OVER health, marriage, vocation? Astrol- 
ogy advises and warns. Three questions and birth- 
Gees Seas. Joan Barnes, Box 766, St. Louis, 

issouri. 


INFORMATION MEXICO. Ten years travel all parts. 
Complete answers, dollar bill. Aldrich, Apartado 
2124, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


FREE DETAILS. DYNAMIC INTRODUCTION for 
lonely persons. New. Scientific. Intelligent. No 
magazine. Sealed. Box 86-W, Shelb--ville, Tennessee. 


A THOUSAND PLOTS for a dollar. Satisfaction or 
your money back. A-B-C Plots, 21 Biltmore Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


MONEY BY MAIL: Big 44 page magazine, packed 
with valuable money making opportunities. Sample 
copy, 10c (coin) PALMER & C Box 352-R, 
Bath, Penna. 


WANTED—Copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts” 
by Felix J. Koch. Will pay $1.00. G. Miller, 1990 
Como Avenue West, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Picturesque 4-room cottage; 4 lots oppo- 
site Hatchet Hall Artist Colony, adjoining Carrie 
Nation Spring. Cora Pinkley-Call, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


LONELY? Join the Jolly Poets Friendship Circle, 
Box 92, Alfred Station, Detroit, Mich. 


SUCKER—WAKE UP! Detailed explanation tricks how 
advantage players clean you and travel in luxury. 
“Twenty Years of Easy Money.” Send $1.00. Max 
Smith, 813 E. Euf., Norman, Okla. 


S.O.S.—Christian lady, 30, wants decent gentlemen 
friends; Oregon, Washington, California. Box B-10. 


PRESS CARDS for freelancers, 25c. Press car signs 
for automobile windshields, 35c. Both, 50c. Asso- 
ciated Writers, 816 Oakwood, Columbus, Ohio. 


ATTRACTIVE. GIRLS with Literary Interests, write 
Editor, “WOW”, Eolia, Mo. 


NAMING YOUR HEROINE; PLOT HINTS; PREPAR- 
ING YOUR SCRIPT; dime each and stamp. Writer’s 
Service, 2944 Pine, Everett, Wash. 


EXCLUSIVE FRIENDSHIP CLUB—Best connections 
guaranteed. Donna Service, Suite 1102, 210 5th 
Ave., New York City. 


SYNDICATE WRITERS—GIVE YOUR ABILITY A 
CHANCE. Magic key to progress—Junior LISTFILE 
$1 plus “Tips to Novices”. France Reilly, Box 664-A, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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170 PAYING Poetry Markets, 45 Greeting Card Verse 
Markets. ch, quarter. Seller’s Service, P. O. Box 
56, Bangor, Me. 


WILL PAY $2 for October, 1933 Digest. Goldthwaite, 
Mystic, Conn. 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c. Briefs, 
ideas into 3000-word plots, $3.00. 
7118 Ave. K, Houston, Tex. 


$1.00. Your 
Edna Morton, 


HERE I AM, in Atlantic City, and so lonely I talk to 
the waves in the ocean. Write to me somebody, 
Please. Grace Brown, 17 So. Massachusetts Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


WILL’PAY $100 for a 15,000-word sequel to story I 
have written. I have had the first part mimeographed 
and will send it postpaid for 25c which it costs me. 
I want answers from writers recognized in Local 
Writing Circles such as Authors’ Clubs or College 
Classes. Submit detailed outline of plot and I will 
choose sequel writer from best plot submitted. 
Lucille Baxter, 715 West Central Ave., Wichita, Kans. 
NOTE: This advertiser has filed with us a statement 
from the El Dorado National Bank of El Dorado, 
Kansas, showing that the $100 in question has been 
duly placed in Escrow.—Ed. 


JUST FOR THE HELL OF IT, I published eight of 
my own short stories in book form. I haven’t the 
faintest idea if they are good, bad or even worse. 
It was loads of fun writing these stories, and I 
tried to put into them the things I have seen in a 
lifetime of travel. My book is titled “When the 
Lights Are Low.” It is cloth bound, contains 205 
pages. I’d like to sell a few copies to readers of 
the Digest for fifty cents and learn from them what 
they think of my work. Naturally, if my stuff doesn’t 
entertain you, I will refund your money. About 
two hundred people who have seen the book thus 
far have been extremely enthusiastic, but I’d like 
to get the critical reaction of other writers before 
doing any serious day dreaming about a national 
sales campaign. The retail price is $2.00 and 
Digest readers get it for what it cost me—fifty cents. 
Write to J. G. Fassett, Ashuelot, N. H. 


RIVES MATTHEWS, EDITOR, The Somerset News, 
Princess Anne, Md., will pay $10 for best poem pub- 
lished each week. Contestants, to be eligible, must 
be subscribers: $3 per year. All poems under 28 
lines submitted will be published. 


RADIO AND OTHER MANUSCRIPTS accurately typed. 
“60c a 1000.” Satisfaction guaranteed. Clara 
Smithers, 2105 Ong St., Amarillo, Texas. 











POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 














“BUILDING AN INCOME THRU 


SONG - WRITING" 


is the title of a new booklet which 
every ambitious writer should have. 
WRITE TODAY 
for your free copy. Mailed gladly on request. 


SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 
43 PARK PLACE, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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The Kitty and How It Grew 


(Continued from page 41) 


yarn away together. They came back in a 
short time with a few changes suggested, 
We made the changes and then went away 
on a newspaper assignment. When we re- 
turned two weeks later there was a letter of 
acceptance from the Post. 


When these were published, they brought 
us a contract to do a sixteen page newspaper 
supplement for a world famous department 
store. We turned this out in jig time along 
with other feature articles that appeared in 
the New York Times, the Los Angeles Times, 
and other big newspapers. At present, under 
different names, we turn out the entire con- 
tents of two official police magazines. 


By this it may be said that we have 
“arrived” in the writing game. We have had 
stories accepted and then returned owing to 
an abrupt change in the policies of the 
magazine they were sent to. When this hap- 
pens there isn’t much you can say about 
success formulas. 


BEGINNERS learn to write by writing. 

The magazine to which you hope to sell 
is the only true textbook,- Every accepted 
and published story, or article, is a blueprint 
on “how to do it.” It won’t come easy. It is 
harder for me to turn out a yarn or an 
article now than it was eight years ago. My 
enthusiasm hasn’t diminished, nor are the 
markets more difficult. I merely try to turn 
out a more cohesive article or story that is 
stripped of all extraneous matter. 


Many writers favor a set schedule. To me 
that would be poison. If I don’t feel like 
writing I simply meander around and gaze 
at the sky, or anything else that happens 
along. I will waste an entire day in doing 
nothing more exciting than ask myself why 
I can’t settle down and then at nightfall I 
am apt to start in and tear off a 3,000-word 
article without any effort. I am just as apt 
to spend my next few days doing fifty or 
sixty leads for a yarn and then ending up 
with the original. 

I have found editors to be pretty nice 
fellows. It has been said that a personal con- 
tact is necessary to sell big markets. That is 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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pure drivel. I have sold the best markets 
without seeing an editor. The only time I 
ever tried to see an editor was when I was in 
Los Angeles consulting an agent who is to 
handle our motion picture story, Beyond the 
Steel. I didn’t see the editor, but I did see 
his secretary, who spent thirty minutes tell- 
ing me that he didn’t want to buy anything, 
thank you. She was a liar. I went home and 
sold that same editor three articles one after 
the other. He is another swell guy, R. P. 
White of the L. A. Times. That ought to 
tell you something about personal contact 


stuff. 


Nor is a college education necessary to 
writing for a living. I never went past grade 
school. My wife and I were once asked to 
attend a small gathering of writers who were 
meeting at the home of an editor who han- 
dled a large rural magazine. They were all 
polished folks who wrote and spoke perfect 
English. They regarded me in the same 
light as a polecat in a perfume shop. Most 
of them wore eyeglasses festooned by wide 
ribbons. They read their little offerings and 
congratulated each other on their work. 
They were justified in this, for it is certain 
that editorial congratulations would never 
come their way. One of them had clipped a 
Liberty short short and changed the names 
and locale. I later asked my wife what she 
thought of the menagerie. 


“Well,” she said, “I suppose they’re all 
very good, but, I notice that not one of them 
has sold anything to their president, the 
editor. That ought to tell them something.” 


Don’t write or talk over folks’ heads. 
Don’t try to “develop” a “style.” If you 
must do any developing, concentrate on an 
unlimited capacity for work and the ability 
to “take it” just when things are the blackest. 
Keep your stuff in the mail and if a thing 
looks or sounds unusual to you, then it must 
be just as unusual to somebody else. Let the 
Great American Novel wait. Feed the kitty. 
If you don’t it will never become a cat. 
Study the market lists and aim your stuff in 
the right direction. But above all keep ham- 
mering away. If you have the stuff you 
won’t require a personal contact with an 
editor. 





YOU CAN WIN! 


Oxydol Offers You 60 Nash Automobiles! 


The big new Oxydol Limerick Contest starts 
August 12 and ends September 20. 60 
Nash Sedans and $6,000 in Cash will be 
awarded in prizes. 

Shepherd Students are winning! In the last 
Oxydol Limerick Contest, my Students won 
4 $1,000 Prizes and 76 $100 Prizes. 


FREE HELP! 


You, too, can win! I'll help you win, without 
cost or obligation. Write for a gift copy 
of my newest "CONFIDENTIAL CON. 
TEST BULLETIN." It will bring you the 
finest winning help procurable for the Oxy- 
dol Limerick Contest . . . winning tips and 
techniques... winning ideas...60 Winning 
Lines in the last Oxydol Limerick Contest. 


Write NOW! A penny postal will do. Simply ask for 
“the free Bulletin.‘ 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, Jr. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa 


ae ane ene 


SONG WRITERS 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
— offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. Sy that will speak for itself and one 
you can TRULY APPRECIATE. Secing is believing . 
paw LET ME CONVINCE YOU NO 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Write for free inspiring booklet 
outlining opportunities for ama- 
teur Songwriters. We have 
ont more than 150 new songs for publication 
or new writers during recent months. 
ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 
Dept. 14, Box 507 Cincinnati, Ohle 


LOOK! INTRODUCTORY CRITICISM OFFER 


A professional author, who has sold to the movies, ete an = 
pulps, will criticize two manuscripts up to S000 words 
for one dollar DURING AUGUST ONLY. 


EXPERT TYPING 


30c per 1000 words, including carbon and extra cover sheets, 


FMR SERVICES — Room 902 


1457 Broadway, N. Y. C,, Phone: CHickering 4-4367 








PERFECT TYPING — QUICK SERVICE 


25c per 1,000 words or fraction thereof— 
2 carbon copies. Grammatical corrections. 


GLADYS E. GIBBS 
117 Del Ray Avenue Bethesda, Md. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








A NEW TECHNIQUE 


BY THOMAS M. JOHNSON & FLETCHER PRATT 


, | \HE raw material that we worked into 
our book, “The Lost Batallion,”’* filled 
two large filing cases. There were 

books, maps, photographs, letters, and notes 

of interviews with many survivors of that 
famous unit. Also there were reports from 
official files, American and German. How to 

slick down this bristling array beneath a 

partina attractive to the reader, was our 

problem. 

We wanted to re-create vigorously and 
sharply the supreme American hero-story of 
1918—the desperate resistance for six days 
and nights, surrounded 
in the Argonne Forest, 
of the little band of 
American youths who, as 
“The Lost Battalion,” 
became as immortal. 

Their epic had no pre- 

vious complete chron- 

icle; its lustre had been 

dimmed by a tarnish of 

misunderstanding and a 

mist of time. And to re- 

store exact truth was 

timely while the country 

realized that its manhood might again be 

tested by fire. We had to find a method 

that would hit the reader between the eyes, 
make him blink and read on. 

We knew that the conventional way to 
write a book whose action takes place within 
a period so limited as six days and nights is 
to avoid too many details and to change 
from scene to scene by the expedient of giv- 
ing synopses. But even that method presents 
difficulties. As a writer of light fiction put it: 

“It’s easy enough to keep things going 

*Bobbs-Merrill. 


**In “No Time for Comedy,” starring Katherine Cornell, 
the play has practically no action in the first 20 minutes. 
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when you’re with your characters. But tell 
me—how in hell do you get ’em out of the 


room?” 


In this year 1940, you don’t really have to 
get ’em out of the room at all, as long as 
what is going on outside will catch and hold 
the reader’s interest. The reader’s mind has 
been prepared for such novel tactics by the 
movies and the radio.** 

Men would remember perfectly having 
eaten an exiguous supper and having started 
out into the Argonne Forest in the dark; 
they would recall waking in the morning on 

a hillside under enemy 
shellfire; what the offi- 
cers did and said to 
them; what the place 
looked like —but they 
would not have _ the 
slightest recollection of 
their movements between 
supper and dawn 
Twenty years after they 
had been given, a com- 
manding General could 
quote orders for an at- 
tack as he had, spoken 
them and the official records would show 
that he had quoted them word for word. He 
could remember that six hours after the 
orders were issued a Colonel had reported 
the attack a failure. What had happened at 
headquarters during those six hours? He 
could not remember. 


In fact, nobody remembered the connec- 
tives, how they got out of the room. We 
were forced to the conclusion that the hu- 
man mind is not geared to the memory of 
those ravines of consciousness which lie be- 
tween peaks of intense and dramatic activity. 
Now this would seem to be a fact not with- 
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out importance to writers of all kinds. If 
human memory skips from summit to sum- 
mit across these gulfs in life, is there any 
reason for bridging them with words in a 
book ? 

We had to stick to the dramatic high- 
spots remembered by survivors or recorded 
in official documents. For instance: Gen- 
eral Alexander’s order to advance “regard- 
less of flanks ;” Major Whittlesey’s protest, 
“But we'll be cut off !” and the advance hav- 
ing been nevertheless ordered and made; 
Sergeant Major Walter J. Baldwin’s remem- 
brance of the ominous warning, “I just heard 
voices speaking German back there—in our 
rear.” That enabled us to end our account 
of the first day with authentic suspense. Had 
the battalion indeed been cut off? 

We needed something more than... . be- 
tween the high spots, lest the reader, unac- 
customed to such gaps, throw down the 
book, exclaiming: “It’s jerky!” 

To scotch jerkiness we inserted Roman 
numerals to indicate change of scene, and 
italic lines stating briefly the time and place 
of the action. October 4 had seventeen 
scenes, as : 

1. The Pocket (where the Battalion was 
besieged.) Dawn to 5:30 a.m. 

2. Headquarters, I Reserve-Korps (Ger- 
man), Briquenay (5:30-8:30 a. m.). 

We cut all description that could not be 
conveyed in connection with motion. Thus 
we tore a leaf from the pulps, which seldom 
print a sentence without a verb of action. 
In writing “The Lost Battalion,” time and 
again we took out descriptive sentences and 
combined them with motion. Page 21: 
“Whistles blew, and Regiment 308, Division 
77, stood up and went stumbling forward 
into... . depressed-looking woods, with bul- 
let scars all around and leaves showing drops 
of the last night’s rain.” 

That one sentence represents the distilla- 
tion of a long paragraph. It tells who were 
the participants in the action, describes the 
scene and introduces the later-important 
fact that it had been raining. Even the lay- 
out of the ground was largely excluded from 
the text and explained by photographic con- 
tour maps with full captions attached. 

*In “1919,” by John Dos Passos, the motion picture 


scenario type of writing was used successfully. Instead of 
date lines, Dos Passos used newspaper headlines. 


There is nothing absolutely new in elimi- 
nating from narrative all descriptions that 
cannot be included within the sentence. 
Kipling constantly does this: vide these 
examples : 


“Kim will remember till he dies that 
long, lazy journey. . . . A sudden spate 
in the Gugger River swept down one 
horse (the most valuable to be sure) 
and nearly drowned Kim among the 
dancing boulders.” 


There is no other description of the jour- 


ney. 
“McPhee came downstairs with a 
sober foot—he steps as lightly as a cat, 
for all his weight, when he is at sea— 
and shook hands in a new and awful 
manner, a parody of old Holdock’s style 
when he says goodbye to his skippers.” 


There is no other description of McPhee 
in “Bread Upon the Waters.” 

And Kipling has many modern disciples— 
even Orson Welles—in demonstrating that 
if you want above all rapid, vivid narrative, 
then you should use sentences indicating 
motion, and bits bf dialogue extremely short, 
often single sentences. 

That brings us back to the 1940 reader 
whose mind has been conditioned by radio 
and movies to take dialogue in doses smaller 
than prescribed| by Old Doctor Classics. 
Truth is, dialogue as a literary device was 
invented by Alexandre Dumas to spin out 
books on which he was paid by the line. 

The effect we sought was less that of a 
movie all ready for production, than a movie 
produced, but expressed in words instead of 
pictures, 

Did we get that effect? We will now act 
like two modest |writers—which in itself is a 
special technique—and turn to higher au- 
thority. Norman Reilly Raine, author of the 
screen plays, “Each Dawn I Die,” “Robin 
Hood,” and the) prize “Life of Emile Zola,” 
was assigned by Warner Brothers, who 
bought movie rights to “The Lost Battalion,” 
to prepare it for the screen. He says: 

“I have don¢ a number of screen-plays 
based upon historical or semi-historical fact, 
most of which fequired months of research 
and reading besides what the Studio Re- 

(Continued to page 57) 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A, DICKSON 
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FOR SEPTEMBER 


1: The growth of a humane society. 
Facts about the life of the founder. The 
task of finding homes for animals; the 
valuable co-operation of the police depart- 
ment in rescuing pets. Care of animals in 
event of war. 

2: The champion court crier in the 
state in point of service; how he acquired 
the job. Contrast between trials of yester- 
year and today, and his recollections of 
memorable cases. 

3: A veteran doorman at a local hotel. 
Amount of luggage he has handled during 
his years of service. 

4: The air police of your county; 
how officers get on the trail of law-breakers 
by scouring the countryside from the sky. 

5: Experiences of a theater cashier. 
Any holdups. Types of movies preferred by 
men, by women, and by children. 

6: Lafayette Day. The Frenchman’s 
service to the American cause in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

7: A widely-known blind musician. 
His love for music; how he reads a song 
with his fingers. His life story. 

8: The rise of the comic strip, as re- 
called by an Old-Timer. Cartoon favorites 
of long ago. Pioneer cartoonists who tickled 
the nation’s funnybone. Changes in types 
of humor down the years. 

9: Life as led by a maid, Interesting 
experiences. 

10: The oldest jail in the state. Some 
of the early jailers; also a number of the 
most notorious prisoners there. Thrilling 
escapes. 

11: Development of the hot lunch idea 
at a nearby school. How vast quantities of 


vegetables are canned by workers in the 
school cannery, to be used for the meals, 
The benefit of hot lunches during cold 
weather. 

12: Famous feuds in your county or 
state. 

13: The trade of Indian furs. Some of 
the most prominent white traders with the 
Red Man. How the colonists gave the 
aborigines guns, brandy, beads and trinklets 
for furs and skins which were later sold in 
England for enormous profit. 

14: Stage notables from your state. His- 
trionic efforts in their youth, and their 
struggle to gain recognition as actors. Great- 
est successes. 

15: The military career of the state’s 
adjutant general, in addition to points about 
the National Guard. 

16: Twins and triplets in local schools, 
Remarkable similiarity in both appearances 
and traits. Do they even think alike? 

17: Unique hiding places for whiskey 
by bootleggers. Contact officers. 

18: Disposal of sewage in your city. 
The up-to-date plants which are filled with 
intricate machinery and chemists who are 
surrounded by test tubes and charts. The 
scientific procedure. 

19: Interview with an antique expert. 

20: A veteran operator of a_photo- 
graphic studio. Improvements in equipment 
since his entrance into the profession. 

21: History of the press in your state. 
Early newspapers and editors. Anniversary 
angle—first daily newspaper published in 
United States on this day in 1783. 

22: Attempts at “perpetual motion” by 
inventors of the state, past and present. 
Description of the various devices. 

23: The oldest living alumni of a nearby 
college. His (or her) reminiscences of his 
school days. His occupation. 

24: Diminutive persons. How they have 
achieved success in spite of their size. 

25: War songs. Tunes which enjoyed 
popularity in times of hostilities, including 
both the War Between the States and the 
World War. Let a local musician tell the 
story. 

26: Early county fairs, Balloon ascen- 
sions. Sulky races. Dig into newspaper files 
for first-hand accounts. 

(Continued to page 57) 
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A New Technique 

(Continued from page 55) 
search did for me, with later onerous sifting 
and selection to choose those points which 
best contributed toward the whole dramatic 
structure. In ‘The Lost Battalion,’ such sort- 
ing and selection already had been done, 
and the book already constituted an almost 
perfect motion picture ‘treatment’** or de- 
tailed synopsis such as we write for all pro- 
posed screen-plays before putting them into 
scenario form. 

“Consequently, when it became my job to 
write the screen-play, after my fictional 
characters had been inserted into that ready- 
made ‘treatment,’ the further task of break- 
ing the sequences down into scenes for the 
camera was so easy that I was saved proba- 
bly a month’s work. 

“It is not practicable in all historical works 
for writers to use this format, but if they 
wish to have their completed work consid- 
ered for motion pictures, it is worth the 
effort. No other format would have so excel- 
lent a chance of catching the attention of a 
scenario writer or producer. Thirty percent 
of the work of writing the script already is 
done—and to a motion picture producer 
there is no selling argument quite so per- 
suasive as that which proves that a mone- 
tary saving can be effected.” 

Which may help all those who wish to 
study the “flash technique.” It has endless 
possibilities that are likely to be explored in 
these days when our lives are influenced 
more and more by events whose drama it 
can so well project. 


An Idea a Day 


(Continued from page 56) 





27: Boys who sell magazines. How they 
receive business training and, more than 
that, contribute to the support of the family. 

28: A veteran county game warden. 
Results in the movement to conserve the 
game wealth of the state. 

29: Progress in the campaign for the 
eradication of syphilis in your state. See 
the state board of health. 

30: An ancient razor. The advent of 
the safety razor. Facts concerning beard. 


**The same can be said of John Steinbeck’s “Of Mice 
and Men.” 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

* out why your manuscript was rejected. 

Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t sent 
back for fun. | 

We will carefully| read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be hechened You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most im- 
portant division. t’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. |Send us your manuscripi, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of your last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticistn checks are made out for 
less than ten dollars, a small sum to find out 
information that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can [re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure at 
articles may prove a famous success at novels. 
We are interested in|your own individual prob- 
lem. Let us help you to a firm literary success. 
Write TODAY. | 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information abput your own _ indivdual 
manuscripts. 

Up to 1000 words.. 

1000 to 2000 words 

2000 to 3000 words 

3000 to 4000 words 

4000 to 5000 words 

after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per 
thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 








Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


| 








| 
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Pulp and Confession Markets 


All Story-Love, 280 Broadway, New York City. 
Amita Fairgrieve, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use short stories from 
4000 to 6000 words in length. Emotional conflict 
between the hero and heroine creates the right 
sort of suspense for these stories.” 

Amazing Stories» 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor. Raymond A. 
Palmer, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.40 a year. “We want material with 
a science background. Technical material should 
be in footnotes—Dialogue opening and through- 
out. Stories should contain plenty of action, good 
plotting and heavy characterization. Length: 
2000 to 30,000 words. We use occasional serials: 
30,000 to 40,000 words. We also accept scientific 
oddities and non-fiction science material. We 
report in 24 hours and pay Ic a word, and up, 
on acceptance.” 

Confession Novel of the Month, 280 Broadway, 
New York City. Marion Shear, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy.. “We use. book-length 
confession stories—first person; sex, with plenty 
of action and incident to make it an absorbing 
story that can’t be put down. Should have girl’s 
point of view. Length: 45,000 words. Payment 
is according to arrangement.” 

Life Story Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Beatrice Lubitz, Supervising Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
first person confession stories—short stories: 5000 
to 7000 words; novelettes: 10,000 words; serials: 
5000 words each, 3 installments; novels: 22,000 
words. We also use fact stories, with pictures 
and byline by interesting people in the news. Also 
articles by prominent educators, ministers, teach- 
ers, etc. We buy photos accompanying fact story 
manuscripts. We use poetry for which we pay 
25c a line. Reports are in about two weeks, and 
we pay 2c a word, on acceptance.” 
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Love Novel of the Month, 280 Broadway, New 


York City. Amita Fairgrieve, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We need 
novels whose theme is love conflict. We do not 


want another type of story with mere love interest. 
These stories may run up to 45,000 words.” 
Red Star Love Revelations, 280 Broadway, New 


York City. Marion Shear, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We want 
man-woman love confessions, around 10,000 


words. Five novelettes are used in every issue. 
We pay lic a word, on acceptance.” 

Red Star Secret Confessions, 280 Broadway, 
New York City. Marion Shear, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use 
sex-problem stories, 2500 to 9000 words in length. 
Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 

Romantic Story Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City. Beatrice Lubitz, Supervising Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use first person confession stories in the following 
lengths: short stories—5000 to 7000 words; 
novelettes—10,000 words; serials—5000 words 
each, 3 installments; novels—22,000 words. We 
use fact stories, with pictures and byline by inter- 
esting people in the news. Also articles by promi- 
nent educators, ministers, teachers, etc. We buy 
photographs accompanying fact stories. Poetry 
is bought at 25c a line. We report in about two 
weeks and pay 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

True Confessions, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Beatrice Lubitz, Supervising Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We us 
the same type and lengths of material in this 
magazine as we use in Romantic Story Magazine.” 


General, Miscellaneous and 
Fictional Markets 
American Foreign Service Journal, c/o Depart 


ment of State, Washington, D. C. Mr. Henry § 
Villard, Chairman, Editorial Board. Issued month- 
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ly; 35¢ a copy; $4.00 a year. “We occasionally 
use fiction material, which should have a foreign, 
or foreign service, angle. Our articles deai with 
any angles of the foreign service or material that 
is of interest to foreign service officers ; of a non- 
political and non-controversial nature. Very few 
travel articles are used and only when of an un- 
usual nature and well illustrated. We buy photo- 
graphs. Poetry is very seldom used. Reports are 
in ten days. We pay $5.00 to $15.00 for il- 
lustrated articles, on acceptance.” 

American Forests, 919 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We do not 
use fiction. Our articles, which run between 2060 
and 2500 words, are on trees, forests, lumbering, 
recreation (forest background), fishing, wildlife, 
exploration, travel, and the science of forestry 
and related fields (soil conservation, etc.). We 
buy selected photos, Poetry is purchased, al- 
though we are overstocked just now. Reports are 
usually in two weeks. We pay lc a word, and 
up, on acceptance.” 

American Hebrew, 48 W. 48 Street, New York 
City. Martin Panzer, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c 
a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use all types of stories 
with American-Jewish background, or concerned 
with Jewish problems indirectly or directly—1500 
to 2000 words. No formula—humorous to tragic. 
We use articles in the same lengths on historical, 
religious subjects; personality articles; analytical 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: “Thanks a lot 
for your part .. . Joss sticks will be burned," 
writes Robert C. Pitzer, author of the unusual 
new western BADMEN OF ELK HEAD, pub- 
lished August Ist. I am proud to have placed 
this book, which indicates a new trend in 
westerns. 


LATEST NEWS: Another detective book sale for Wallace 
Reed. The new book is Rx FOR MURDER. (Two books sold 
in the same week to the firm taking this new mystery.) 
CATHEDRAL IN THE SUN has just been recommended by 
the Cardinal's Literature Committee. Just sent check for 
approximately $750—one of the largest royalty checks receiv- 
% by ae of mine. This royalty covers a period of only 
4 months. 


LATEST CALLS: Three new contests with large prizes—for 
southern authors, college students, and college teachers. 
Query me. Book market still expanding with new firms issuing 
large lists. Large firm (not in New York) very much in need 
right now of romantic novels above the circulating library 
classification. 





Writers working with me are published by such firms as 
DODD, MEAD; CARLYLE HOUSE; DOUBLEDAY, DORAN; 
APPLETON-CENTURY; WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY: 
} gy ong P. a cae cn REVEL; and pop- 

ir 
GREENDERG, _ e NIX, WILLIAM GODWIN, 


Query Me On Your Ideas 


of am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
hether your book is complete or in outline , Bg write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST | 


IN TH 


WIND 


Trade winds, market winds . . . blow 
hot, blow cold... The writer who sways 
toward every new, market, without 
knowing whether he |is suited to it—or 
vice versa—is the writer who points in 
every direction and gets nowhere. 

Particularly in times like these, the writers who know 
their true markets—and stick +o them—are doing better 
than ever. Authors working| with me, beginners and 
professionals, seem to be headed in the right direc- 
tion, most of them. At least,|they admit that the mar- 
kets | have determined for them are the markets they 
should be writing for, the markets they are happiest 
writing for . .. and the markets that pay them best. 

Mrs. Virginia Terwillinger, of California, a new 
writer going places, sent me just one story—and 


told me about herself. | suggested, as a starter, 


that she aim at the confession field. Result: Three 
confession sales in a row,\and now she is ready 
for bigger things. Other sales for the past ten 
days, as we go to press, total $1,405. 


My successful and promising clients, writers who are 
building their careers, have found what their true mar- 
kets are . .. what they can do|best. The best way for 
you to begin working with me |is to do what my selling 
writers have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when 
you send me your first manuscript. Once | know what 
you can do best I'll work with you from outline to fin- 
ished manuscript—and when| you're ready, I'll get 
assignments for you, as | do for many of the writers 


working with me. | 

After | make a couple of sales fot you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the [first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50¢ each. No other fees. 
No "collaborations." Resubmissiong free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to|you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 


Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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SECURITY... 
Comes From SMALL CHECKS 


If you are starting out, planning a 
solid commercial profitable career 
from fiction writing you will be wise 
first to sell to SMALLER MARKETS 
before aiming for the slickpaper pub- 
lications. 


And you will be vitally interested in 
what 


THE MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING* 


has done for beginners and semi- 
professional writers entering the com- 
mercial fiction fields today. Every 
student protected by a positive 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


*One of the lowest-priced individual training 
courses available, approved by pulp and syndi- 
cate editors, and sponsored by a_ well-known 
literary house of reputable standing. 


SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS TODAY! 


MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Bldg., NEWARK, N. J. 


TEE REE RE REE RERSERESEERE ESSERE SE SES SESEES ER EC SEES EES REESE EERE ESE SE ESSERE EERE E SERS REESE ERE REE RES ERS EERE REE E ERE ESEEESEEREEESE S 
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The MANUSCRIPT 
Record Book 


A complete book-keeping system for authors, 
providing convenient ruled forms for a de- 
tailed business record of all your manuscripts 
from their first submission to their actual sale 
and publication, covering every = = ~ 
history of each manuscript. 
SPIRAL-BOUND; flexible covers. 4 MUS St 
on the list of requirements for any active writer. 


$1.50 Postpaid 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








articles on current events; articles promoting bet. 
ter understanding between Christians and Jews, 
We pay $1.00 for photos accompanying articles, 
We use poetry but offer no pay for it. Reports 
are in two to three weeks. We pay aca word, 
shortly after publication.” 

Arcadian Life Magazine, 
sas. Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued bj- 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We occa. 
sionally use short short with folklore background 
or pastoral slant. We use short articles under 
1000 words, with or without photographs. Copies 
of the magazine should be studied to get the 
‘Arcadian’ slant. We use twenty or thirty short 
pastoral poems in each issue, but we pay in prizes 
only. Reports in three weeks. We pay Yea 
word, and up, for prose.” 

Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Nor. 
man, Oklahoma. Dr. Roy Temple House, Editor, 
Iseued quarterly ; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use no fiction. Our articles are on foreign litera. 
ture only—reviews of same type. Length is by 
arrangement with author. Reports are in six 
weeks. Payment is by contract.” 

Catholic Girl, 332 West Main Street, Belleville, 
Illinois. ‘We use short stories, 1500 to 3000 
words, and an occasional serial. Articles should 
be 1500 to 2000 words.” 

The Commuter, Box 325, Station “A”, Palo 
Alto, California. Theron G. Cady, Editor. Is 
sued weekly; 10c a copy. ‘“‘We use stories or 
articles on any subject that is new and different. 
We are looking for the unusual—things not gen- 
erally known. No article or story over 2000 
words is being used as yet. We also use quizzes, 
puzzles, trick problems, new kinks, etc. We buy 
photos. Reports are made at once. Payment is 
not less than lc a word, on acceptance.” 

The Desert Magazine, 636 State Street, El Cen- 
tro, California. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We use illustrated features, 1500 
to 3000 words, in fields of travel, recreation, hob- 
bies, adventure and exploration, personalities, In- 
dians, archaeology, nature, mining, homesteading 
and history. Materia] must be essentially of the 
Great American Desert of Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Utah, New Mexico. We use _ photos, 
glossy 5x7 or larger. Standard is very high. We 
are always oversupplied on poetry and do not pay 
for it. Reports are in thirty days. We pay Ic 
a word, on acceptance, unless otherwise arranged 
with writer.” 

For Married People Only, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City. Jules Carter Saltman, Editorial 
Director. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00: 
year. “We use factual articles helpful to reader in 
solving marital and sex health problems, prefer- 
ably written by a doctor; 1500 words. Reports 
are in two weeks. We pay Yc a word, on pub 


lication.” 
Book Publishers 


Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Marion R. Hooper, Editor. “We do not publish 
fiction. We publish New England non-fiction and 


Caddo Gap, Arkan. 
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ski books. We are also publishing ‘Cider Press 
books’ now. Under this imprint we publish only 
humorous cartoon books, on any subject of uni- 
yersal interest; not more than three or four a 
year. Reports are within a month. Payment on 
royalty basis, every six months.” 

Jewish Publication Society of America, 320 
Lewis Tower Bldg., 225 South 15th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennyslvania. Dr. Solomon Grayzel, Ed- 
itor. “We are interested in book length manu- 
scripts of Jewish interest. Payments are made by 
honorariums and royalties.” 

The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. William K. 
Harriman, Editor. “We publish fiction consisting 
of light romances, westerns, 60,000 to 80,000 
words; historical romances, serious literature, 
60,000 to 100,000 words. Non-fiction—sporting 
books, 60,000 to 100,000 words ; juveniles—40,000 
to 80,000 words. Reports are in two weeks 
usually. Payments vary, according to arrange- 
ment with author.” 

Phoenix Press, 444 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Alice Sachs, Editor. “We use light fiction 
—Mysteries, Westerns and Love Stories in lengths 
of 60,000 to 65,000 words. Reports are in about 
six weeks. Payment is $150 outright.” 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Myron L. Boardman, Editor. ‘We pub- 
lish popular non-fiction. Reports are in two to 
three weeks.” 

The Reilly G@ Lee Company, 325 West Huron 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Elizabeth G. Laing, Ed- 
itor. “We publish juvenile fiction—realistic. Also 
a very limited amount of outstanding historical 
fiction for adults. We publish specialty books for 
adults, biography, all types of popular non-fiction. 
We are especially interested in juveniles of an 
entertaining and informative nature for children 
over eight years. Reports are in three to four 
weeks, Payment is according to royalties.” 

University of Oklahoma Press, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. Savoie Lottin- 
ville, Director. ‘“‘We publish scholarly works. 
Reports are in six weeks. Payment according to 
contract.” 

University Publishing Company, 1126 Que 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. Elsie Smith Parker, 
Editor. “We publish grade and high school ma- 
terial, work books and drill exercises. Reports 
are in two weeks. Book publishing royalties take 
care of payments.” 

Viking Press, 18 East 48 Street, New York City. 
Marshall A. Best, Editor. ‘We publish full-length 
novels of high literary quality, for general public 
book audience. Also full-length non-fiction works 
of almost any field, especially biography; of high 
quality, for general book audience. Reports are 
in two weeks. Payment is on regular royalty 
basis.” 

; Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc., 322 Lissner Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, California. Martin G. Wetzel, 
Max Binheim, Editors. ‘We publish all book 
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NEW PLAYS WANTED 


Broadway, Hollywood, radio, television are swallowing 
up material almost faster than it can be supplied. Never 
has the demand been greater—and the rewards higher. 
If you wish to crash the richest of thé literary markets, 
send us your play or scenario. If your script is salable 
it will be marketed by an agency which has sold some 
of the greatest hits of the American theatre. Write for 
details. 


AUTHORS BUREAU 


Dept. E, 1472 Broadway, New York City 








BOOKS 


Do you know there are nearly 300 pub- 
lishers of books in New York City alone? 
Few of them handle ALL kinds of books, 
just as few writers write all kinds of material. 
Do you know which of the 300 specialize in 
bringing out YOUR kind of books? 


If one or two publishers said “No” you 
should not give up in despair. There may 
be twenty-five others actively seeking a book 
just like yours. 

Analyzing publishing markets and selling 
them manuscripts is my specialty. When I 
accept a manuscript for sales service it re- 
ceives every possible chance to sell. 

Write for details of my book manuscript 
service, mentioning brief description and 
word length of your script. On this basis 
I will quote you a special rate for handling it. 


Writers of short fiction and articles, send 
six cents postage for Magazine Map listing 
over 400 magazines. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


WE GUARANTEE!!! 


1, That $1.00 for each 4000 word reading fee will be the 
ony advance fee you will be asked to pay for reading, revision, 
and/or re . 

. hat all scripts accepted will be serviced by a profes- 
sional writer. ed scripts will contain a report as to why 
they were rejected. 

. All scripts under 1200 words will be typed at our ex- 
pense. Longer lengths must be typed at author’s expense. This 
fee will be refunded from our 15% commission. Handwritten 
scripts accepted. 

ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Norwood, Ohio 


P. O. Box 25d 


The 1940 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 284 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


After a conscientious survey of over a score 7 publishers’ book 
t 


catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


following books 





Get It = open ee 
n B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 2.50 
The Correct Word and How to 
Use It . 1.50 


ps Turck Baker 
Desk Form of Errors in English 1.00 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus .... Saclecicl ae 
Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary . sista ag 
oe | eee 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ....... 2.00 
Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language 1.00 
James C. Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
‘lames C. Fern 
Writing Good English........... 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 2.50 
Soule’s pa SOU Lub rhe ech ede 
Don’t Say It Sieinie’pie re) 
John B. Opdycke 


PLAYWRITING 


Write That Play sicutowie 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting .. rrr 
Fohn H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play?...... 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary .............. .50 
Leonard Lewis 
nee 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio. . gocordne ee 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them oa . 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing .. ; cae 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories ... “e oon Ge 


Frances Marion 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 4 


Plotto : a fa 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plot of the Short Story Sats 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and Personalities 1. 
. E. Downey @& E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 
Writing eee 

Sigmund ‘Spaeth 

The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
Al Dubin 

So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journals ty eS 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera 
Paul G. Holt & H. R. "Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist. .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Plotting — How to Have a Brain 
Child TS, 

Jack Woodford 

Short Story Technique......... 1.25 
David Raffelock 

Narrative Technique ee 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Trial & Error soe ah 
Fack Woodford 

Stories You Can Sell eee 
Laurence “tamed 

Writing for Profit..... 5 og ie ee 
D. Wilhelm 

Technique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
R Dowst 

The Writing of Fiction ee 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writers on Fiction 

Writing a 

Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fundamentals of Fiction o Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments 


0.7. Martin = 


Radio Writing 


on OC cae 
POETRY OR VERSE 


2.75 Robinson 


. 3.75 Will Herman 

The Story’s the Thing 
Agnes Parsons 

Writing As a Career 


Juvenile Story Writing.......... 


My Juvenile Success Secrets... .. 


2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 


Poems Editors Buy... eee 
Edith Cherrington 

First Principles of Verse 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

Rhymes and Meters............  .75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s a Dictionary... 2.00 


. er 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry... 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writers’ Market . .. 3.00 


A. M. Mathieu 
-_, — Book and Market 


pinerihistins Eee 
john P. Lyons 
1940 Photo Almanac & caeemie 
Guide... J 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook. ... 1.75 
All foreign markets 





Thomas H. Uzzell 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Descriptive and Narrative 
Writing ... 2.00 
Lawrence H. Conrad 
Around the Copy Desk : 2 
Medill School of Journalism 





Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter De; Marais 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip pAeag = aed 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Well s 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry ss al 
Magusins Article Writing. . 
Brennecke 
Contest Fad 
Writing Novels to Sell... 
Laurence D’Orsa 
The ——_ of the 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel. 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide... 
Dosen, Nurse and Hospital 
ocabul: Writer’s Guide... 
Ais ee riter’s Guide....... 
Cowboy Lingo . nae ee 
Ramon R. Adams 
This Trade of Writing. . 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing. ......... 
Paych Fg angel a 
ology for the Writer. 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
The Writer’s Book. . 
James Knap 
Chats on Feature 
Harrington 
ating Ee eer 
C. Warden LaRoe 
The Said Book.. ae 
All Synonyms for “said” 
Editor’s Choice : 
Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—Ist Edition ............. 
B. B. Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries ............. 
The — a 


Sk Ress & 


Reeve . 
riting. . 


Learning to Witte oe 
Dorothy Hubbard | 
The Art of Cartooning......... 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 
Sidney K. mee gd 
Authors and the Book Trade. . 
Frank Swinnerton 
How to Make Money dl 
Writing 
Selling What You Write... 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize ~peeeeineend to — 
Them , : seed 
Helen Kin 
Business Paper Writing 2.50 
Pauline @ Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling — 
Feature Articles .... .». 300 
Helen M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Making ...... 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 
Manuscript Record 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books perpaid: 


For which I enclose $ 
Name 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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length material. Reports are in ten days. Royal- 
ty payment.” 

The World Publishing Company (formerly The 
World Syndicate Publishing Company), 2231 W. 
110th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. L. C. Zevin, Ed- 
itor. “We publish books for older girls and boys, 
general reference and self-help books. No fiction. 
We rarely use unsolicited material. Payment either 
on royalty basis or by outright purchase.” 


Yale University Press, 143 Elm Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Eugene Davidson, Editor. 
“We publish general non-fiction. Reports are in 
two weeks. We conduct a Yale Series of Younger 
Poets Contest each year. This contest closes 
March 1 of every year. Open to American citi- 
zens under 30 years of age. Write for list of 
rules.” 


Trade Journals 


American Miller, 330 S. Wells Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Newton C. Evans, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
feature articles on flour, feed, cereal, soybean and 
food specialty mills and their personnel. Also 
production, power and merchandising shorts. We 
prefer illustrated articles. We purchase photo- 
graphs and can use good views with adequate 
captions. Bills should be sent by photo con- 
tributors. Reports are in one week. We pay 
Yee to 3c a word, plus allowance for photos or 
sketches. Payment is made after publication un- 
less agreement is made to pay on acceptance.” 


The American Press, 225 West 39th Street, 
New York City. Don Robinson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
advertising problems of small town newspapers. 
We buy very few photographs. We are buying 
practically nothing at this time, however.” 


Feedstuffs, 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Harvey E. Yantis, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
practical articles of up to 2000 words on feed 
merchandising and manufacturing, animal and 
poultry nutrition, etc. We buy photographs. 
Reports are in thirty days. We pay Yc to Ic 
a word, on acceptance.” 


Flour & Feed, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. W. R. 
Anderson, Editor. Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. 
“This magazine is published in the interest of the 
livestock and poultry industry and allied interests. 
We buy only on order or assignment.” 


Grain, 4100 Board of Trade, Chicago, Illinois. 
Jos. G. Mosey, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use informative articles 
on the problem of grain elevator operation. 
Should not be over 2000 words. We use photos 
of grain, elevator, shipping. Reports are in two 
weeks. We pay $2.00 to $4.00 per page.” 


The Grain & Feed Review, 408 Third Street, 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Harold G. Peter- 





Besginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 


course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 

denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 


for the smoothpaper magazines. 


They 


WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 


in the approved editorial form. 
sincere students desired. 


Only 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 


cinnati, 


_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 


story course sold by a reliable institution. 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 


Money 
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WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst 


SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS: The reason 
why many short-shorts fail to make the grade 
is because they lack the 3 fundamental ele- 
ments. Do you know these 3 cardinal ele- 
ments that make a salable short-short? Be 
sure to send for my important booklet, WRIT- 
ING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which ex- 
plains in detail the 3 cardinal elements in 
writing a salable short short story. 

Enclose |0c in coin (no stamps) to cover 
printing and mailing costs. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
Woodbine, New Jersey 

















PLOT GENIE 


HAS brought thousands of Dollars to writers. 
ten years. 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 


We will send you a Genie Plot worked out from a Genie 
outline by the Author himself. 


The GAGNON COMPANY, Inc., Owners 


541 So. Spring, Dept. 10, Los Angeles, Calif. 


YOU ASKED FOR IT! 


vou mores short completely slanted, rewritten, typed and mar- 
for five dollar bill! Story MUST SELL or a complete 


Proven for 


month and if the above gfe will_make them salable an offer 
will be made on the same terms. FREE folder. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Box 33, Station E, 


Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Upland, tnd., if you wish) 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Please send your manuscripts to me. I am a disabled person 
for most work, so am seeking to make a living typing at 
home. I do neat, accurate typing. I received repeated or- 
ders from those who sent me typing work. My rates are 
twenty-five cents per thousand words for prose manuscripts 
and one cent per line for poetry, songs. Carbon copy. 


CARROL A. DICKSON 


Dallas, Texas 





General Delivery, 








eeenene ae tig SCHOOLS, “> 
802-40 Pence Bidg 














SHORT- STORIES; RADIO, STAGE AND SCREEN 
PLAYS; NOVELS; NOVELETTES; SERIALS; 
FEATURE ARTICLES: SYNDICATE MATERIAL 


Former newspaperman oad playwright, now radio, screen 
and magazine writer, I have helped scores of writers. 

to slant your stories for the screen, to employ the 
correct technique for each individual form of writing. 
My system of individual personal coaching by mail has 
Proven invaluable to many. My service offers expert 
criticism, technical advice and marketing counsel. Also 
professional coaching, personal courses in authorship, plot- 
ting, collaboration and ghost-writing. 


Write for advice on. your literary problems. 


JOHN GEHRETT MIEHLS 


Literary Consultant 





1808 JUNEWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 





WRITER’s DIcEst 


sen, Editor. Issued monthly ; $1.00 a year. “jw, 
do not invite unsolicited copy.  Free-lancer 
should query us if they think they have something 
we might buy. We report in a month on many. 
scripts and pay according to merit, on publica. 
tion.” 

Journal of Biblical Literature, Hall of Grady. 
ate Studies, Yale University, New Haven, Cop. 
necticut. Erwin R. Goodenough, Editor.  Issueq 
quarterly; $1.25 a copy; $5.00 a year. “This js 
a technical journal of scholarly research jp 
Biblical and cognate fields. 


Popular discussions | 





oe es: 


of religious problems are not accepted. We report | 


in a few weeks. No payment is made.” 
Journal of Heredity, Victor Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Robert Cook, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.30 a year. “We use research 
reports. Photographs are bought occasionally, 
We make no payment for accepted material.” 





Another Harbinger 


A new magazine of poetry and criticism wil 
make its appearance in New York this autum, 
under the name of Harbinger. Present plans call 
for the publication of the magazine in larg 
format, 36 pages per issue. The editors announce 
that Harbinger is in the market for poems of any 
length or form and for critical articles not ove 
2000 words in length. Material will be paid for 
at rates to be determined upon later. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to The Editors, Harbinger, 
245 West 72nd Street, New York, and must k 
accompanied by return postage. For the first year 
the magazine will be published quarterly, and its 
subscription price is $1.00 per year. 

The publishers of this magazine are not known 
to the Digest. 





Sir: 

“Sketch,” a new monthly humor and cartoon 
magazine which will make its debut in September, 
is in the market for short, punchy humorous o 
satirical articles. Subject matter is almost uw 
limited—romance, business, politics, sports. No 
articles indicating bias on any controversial matter 
are wanted. The purpose of these factual or semi- 
factual gems is to be entertainment only. 

Let your sense of humor run on to the tune 
of from 500 to 2000 words. 

Fiction needs include good-natured, amusing 
and laugh-provoking stories of between 1000 and 
2000 words. “Sketch” wants more than a mer 
snap ending; careful writing, bright dialogue and 
clear character delineation are essential. Myster 
stories and other material with a masculine appe 
is especially desired. 

Payment upon publication will be from one 
two cents a word. 

CaMILLE DeMar Romie, Editor 
Sketch Magazine 

1014 Phoenix Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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e“NUSUAL SERVICE” 


* you want to be fooled, watch a magician. There are some in the literary 
fic just as there are in all othe rs; for Barnum’s immortal dictum holds good today 
as the past. 

jut if you want to escape being fooled, GET THE FACTS. Investigate the 


re. d of the man to whom you are thinking of entrusting your literary future. 
A all, don’t think there is a substitute for work, for there just isn’t any magic 
wa The writers who today are successful realized these truths early in their 
car vs, and settled down to work under sympathetic and competent direction; and 
not few came to me as a last resort, discouraged by dismal experiences with incom- 
pet’ | humbugs, and almost convinced that they didn’t “have what it takes.” 


ONSIDER THIS LETTER, JUST RECEIVED BY ME: 
. This is the kind of aid I’ve been looking for, but I had just about decided it couldn't 


be ined. Even during the time I worked on ‘courses’ I didn’t receive as detailed reports on 
my rk as this one you gave me for a fee of $3.00. I can’t quite understand how you do it 
for h a reasonable fee. Other critics with whom I’ve worked would give me a one-page, or, 
at most, a two-page criticism. Naturally, such ‘aid’ isn’t helpful. Maybe all critics aren’t alike, 


after all!” (*) 

\ND THIS: 

“Through your service I have been able to accomplish in one year what I was unable to 
do in the previous six. Your comments on my stories as I worked them out have been most 
helpful.” (*) 

AND FINALLY, THIS: 


“The contracts for my first book came Saturday afternoon, and I am returning them to 
you signed. Thank you again for all your help in the past, and for your promise of further 
help in the future.” (*) 

—Names on request. 

I sugge sted above that you should GET THE FACTS. They are given in my 44-page 
booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON RE- 
QUEST. It tells of my work with writers, gives my credentials, and also contains other vital 
information, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


_ $3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (includ- TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 

ing “‘short-short stories”); for longer stories the fee is of a story with my time and money, instead of asking 

$3.00 for the first 3,000 words and sixty cents a thou- the author to do so. 

sand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 The commission on Sales is 10 per cent. 

to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words, My sales office is located in the heart of New York’s 

$30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. publishing district, and my resident representative sub- 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge mits my clients’ accepted scripts in person to the editors 

of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can be in accordance with my detailed instructions in each 

made so by revision, the Service includes ALL NECES- case, thus assuring you of the best personal contact 


SARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION with editors. 


FREE TO YOU 


Short-Cuts Into Print, the first of a series of brochures I shall publish from time to 
time and which will cover the various phases of writing stories and selling them, is 
now ready and will be sent free on request. It contains some 20,000 words of reading 
matter and will, I hope, prove helpful to you. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘'The Profit in Writing'' ($3.00); ''Writing Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); *‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks'' ($3.00); ''Stories You Can Sell'' ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears'’ ($2.50), etc. 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
P.O. Box 632 - = © «© =© © =#= «© #© «© -» BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


———— 





























The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 
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WRITERS! Try A New ROYAL PORTABLE ]: 
id 


WORK—FASTE 


l am an experienced typist and have 
earned extra money for eight years 


by the sale of short stories ty 
Recently I have produced and sold 4 
» stories than during any Y 
previous — period. A new 
yal Portable helped me. It’s the 
fastest portable I’ve ever used! 


ROYAL HELPS HIM 
WITH IDEAS 


My new Royal Portable has 
A Seg Would a Royal Portable help 
very well. I you sell your first story or make 
more money with your writing? 
You'll never know until you try 
it yourself! It’s easy to get a 
TYPING SOLD FIRST brand new Royal on Free Home 
STORY Trial—just mail the coupon for 
goodmut Y Keri he ogres complete information. Join the 
“on ah F ranks of successful writers who 
use Royals, today! 


with MA GIC* MARGIN the most 


sensational of all typewriter improvements 














WIHL JWOH : 








ANYONE CAN USE IT... ANYONE 
CAN TURN OUT BEAUTIFUL WORK 


AND HERE’S WHY! Only Royal gives 

you MAGIC Margin—it sets the margin 

automatically 3 times faster; Locked 

Segment Shift Freedom, Touch Control*, ABS 
Touch-set Tabulator, Time-Saver Top pics — 
and office typewriter features. Standard, % 
full-sized Keyboard and all controls. 

Tested, proved, guaranteed. Made by 

Royal, world’s largest company devoted 

exclusively to the manufacture of type- 

writers. 


*Trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


OPM See 


E!' Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

FRE , Dept. WD-40, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Tell me how I can get a genuine New Roya! Portable on FREE HO \IE 

Royal’s Instant Typ- TRIAL; also tell me how I can own one for ONLY A FEW CENTS 

ing Chart shows you A DAY including small carrying charge. 

how to type RIGHT. ; € 

INCLUDED with i County a 


every Royal Portable MAKE THAT OLD TYPEWRITER HELP PAY! 
Duwne Coie Please quote trade-in allowance on a 


Case. Typewriter, Serial No 
roe © © Ff 8 FF Ff FF FF FF FF fF Fe Ue 














